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A LETTER TO THE NEXT GENERATION 


FROM LOU HOLTZ 


ye 


Notre Dame's Winning Head Coach 


GREETINGS! 

This salutation was used because it 
was the customary way our Govern- 
ment informed its males over 18 that 
their talents and abilities were needed 
to ensure the country’s future secu- 
rity. 

During my teenage years, | was of 
the opinion that the future and secu- 
rity of this country would be dictated 
by the combat readiness of our mili- 
tary forces. However, as I grew older 
and my eyesight diminished, I became 
increasingly aware that our greatest 
enemy is ourselves. | will never forget 
a cartoon of Pogo that said, “We have 


met the enemy and they is us.” So 


rin 





many times we focus on the external 
problems of our culture when, actu- 
ally, the vulnerability of most socie- 
ties lies within. As long as we remain 
strong within, I feel our future is se- 
cure. 

Our country has many outstanding 
assets—in both natural resources and 
people. This has helped make it pos- 
sible for the U.S. to hold an interna- 
tional position of leadership for many 


years. However, | believe our focus of 


attention should be upon the future. I 


In “Open Forum” sponsored by 
Volkswagen 
prominent figures in American 
culture pass on their ideas and 
views to those who'll inherit the 
earth...100 years from now. 
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am basically an optimistic person, but 
from time to time, I am concerned 
about our ability to produce great 
leaders for the future. My concern 
falls into one main category and that 
is: the family. 

The basis of any society is the 
strength of the family. This is true in 
1989 and, for sure, it will hold true in 
the year 2089. | am convinced that 
you will have many comforts of life 
due to inventions that we do not have. 
but that is to be expected. 

As I write this, I am thinking that 
you will look back at our generation 
and refer to our times as the “dark 


ages,” since the strength of a society is 


Please See Inside 
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“My concern falls into 


one main category and that is: 


not found in the comforts of liv- 
ing but in its values, morals and 
concern for its fellow man. And 
I believe that these principles 
are predominantly developed in 
the family. The family is where 
our healthy values are formed 
and shaped, yet the chance of 
this happening is greatly re- 
duced in a one-parent home. | 
nts 





am notsaying that single par 





aren't able to raise healthy chil- 





dren, since many great people have 
come from single-parent homes. But I 
think it is safe to say that it is much 
easier to achieve a healthy society 
when children have two parents to 
look up to. 

There is also a strong tendency 
these days for many parents to be 
come overly concerned about their 
own careers. Too often parents 
achieve professional success at the 
expense of their families, especially 
their children. I say this from per- 
sonal experience, because [I am 
probably as guilty as anyone in this 
area, and I deeply regret it. | am 
fortunate, for my wife’s career has 
been to raise our children, and she has 
been very successful in this endeavor. 

Any successful endeavor starts 


with a dream and a willingness to 


work, and this is usually the result of 


a positive attitude toward yourself. 
Only when you like and respect your- 
self can you develop a concern for 
your fellow human being. 

Generally, when we are little. it is 
unnatural for us to like and respect 
other people: these qualities have to 
be taught and developed. An infant is 
bi 


unmotivated. Give him a toy and he'll 





illy selfish, undisciplined and 


claim it as his immediately: he won't 


The opinions expressed in this essay are solely those of the author and not necessarily those of Volkswagen 


the family.” 








wish to share it with anyone. The 


qualities that we admire in people 





honesty, cheerfulness, thoughtful- 
ness, cooperation—must be learned 
in the home and developed by society. 
Our future, in my humble opinion, is 
contingent upon parents successfully 
developing these qualities so we can 
evolve into responsible, intelligent, 
compassionate adults, 

I know of no greater challenge or 
more important role in life than pre- 
paring our children to take their place 
in society as contributing citizens. We 
cannot relinquish this most important 
responsibility to gang leaders, drug 
dealers, or even our own Govern- 
ment. I do believe that these qualities 
can best be nurtured in the church of 
your choice. If you help your children 
become aware of their real strengths 
and raise their self-esteem, I firmly 
believe that our future is secure. I 
believe that this can be done only 
when we raise our children to become 
trusted citizens who care about other 
people and are committed to excel 
lence. 

One thing that I hope you will not 
find in your generation is drugs. If you 


do, there’s a chance that there isn’t 


neration. Noth- 









going to be a future ge 


ing can destroy individuals or our 


country as quickly as drugs. Itis 
not confined to a segment of our 
society, and it has created more 
damage than anything else I 
have witnessed in my lifetime. I 
have never heard a successful 
man or woman get up and say, 
“T owe my success to drugs and 
alcohol.” Yet | know of thou- 
sands of people who have said 
publicly, or in the press, that 
they have ruined their lives be- 
cause of drugs and alcohol. Neither 
space nor time allow me to go into my 
feelings about this dreaded habit, but 
suffice it to say that the Government 
can’t stop it, the police can’t—but the 
family can. 

When I was asked to write an open 
letter to the next generation, I hesi- 
tated because there are people far 
more eminently qualified to do this 
than myself. Your reaction to this 
article may be that Lou Holtz wasn’t 
very smart, and this would be accu- 
rate. But I am convinced that if our 
generation leaves you a better world 
than the one we found, it will be be- 
cause we have provided strong family 
leadership for our children—and 
given you, the children of the future, 
a better world in which to live and 
grow. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes said, 
“What lies behind and what lies ahead 
of us is of little importance when 
compared to what lies within.” If 
trust, commitment and love lie within 
your generation, you will know that 


our family values were strong. 


Lou Holtz 





When Car and Driver magazine staff 
members tested eight cars under $10,000, 
they liked the Volkswagen Golf the best 
of all.” 

Impressively, the Golf led the balloting in 
brakes, handling, ergonomics, utility, value 
and fun. 

Car and Driver magazine said (and we 
quote with pride), “The Golf needs to be 
looked at by more enthusiasts, particularly 
those on a budget. Many of the qualities that 
make the more expensive GT so likable can 


*Rated highest in the most categories tested including Overall Rating category 
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be found in the plain-Jane Golf, and best of 
all, its a car that is inordinately pleasant to 
live with.” 

We say, “Don't believe everything you 
read. Visit your local dealer for a test drive.” 
Please. 

Golf topped Car and Driver list of eight 
cars under $10,000. We think you'll like it too. 


German engineering. 
The Volkswagen way. 
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MIKHAIL NESTEROV, Central 
Exhibition Hall, Moscow. 
Works of art—some never be- 
fore exhibited—by Russian 
master Mikhail Nesterov (1862- 
1942), from the Tretyakov Gal- 
lery and Moscow private collec- 
tions. Included is his Russia, the 
Soul of the People, symbolic of 
Russia’s historical spiritual 
quest, depicting the religious 
philosopher Vladimir Solovyov 
and Leo Tolstoy walking along 
the banks of the Volga among 
multitudes of Russian people of 
different epochs. 


PYOTR BELOV, Tverskoi Bou- 
levard 11, Moscow. Twenty- 
two allegorical works about 
Stalin’s reign of terror, by the 
theater artist Pyotr Belov 
(1929-88). Among the most 
damning: one portraying ant- 
like columns of Gulag prisoners 
emerging from a pack of Belo- 
mor cigarettes—a reference to 
the forced labor that built the 
Belomor canal—and another 
showing Stalin up to his boots 
in a sea of dandelions imprint- 
ed with the faces of his victims. 





LONELY WOMAN SEARCH- 
ING FOR A LIFE COMPANION. 
Preferably a single Moscow 
male, but not this one: he in- 
sults, robs, then leeches on the 





Critics’ Choice 


A SOVIET SAMPLER 


lonely 43-year-old who placed 
the ad. Director Vyacheslav 
Krishtofovich locates Soviet 
malaise in this wry fable ofa 
modern Soviet woman desper- 
ately seeking Comrade Right. 


‘PAIN. Director Sergei Lukyan- 
chikov’s critical documentary 
on the Afghanistan war. In 


one of the most striking scenes, 


a veteran who lost an arm 
asks, “If [the Afghans] came 
here to help us ‘build social- 
ism,’ how would we react?” 
Answering his own question, 
he admits, “They hated us.” 


CONFESSION. A CHRONICLE 
OF ALIENATION. A shocking 
and realistic documentary by 
director Georgi Gavrilov 
about a young high school 
dropout and drug addict, the 
grandson of a labor-camp offi- 
cer, who searches for identity 
in an apathetic society. 


NOSTALGHIA. A Russian writ- 
er seeks a cure that will end the 
pain of his nostalgia, with trag- 
ic results, in the film by director 
Andrei Tarkovsky starring 
Oleg Yankovsky. A Soviet-Ital- 
ian co-production. 





LIFE AND DESTINY by Vasili 
Grossman (Knizhnaya Palata, 
1988). An epic novel about the 
Battle of Stalingrad that some 
call the 20th century’s War 
and Peace. Completed in the 
1960s, the book was sup- 
pressed during Khrushchev’s 
regime for daring to agonize 
over the conflict between 
personal freedom and 
Communism. 


THE NIGHT WATCH by Mi- 
khail Kurayev (Novy Mir, No. 
2, 1989). A fascinating journey 
inside the mind of a fictional 
secret policeman, Comrade 
Polubolotov, who helped carry 
out the murderous Stalinist 
purges of the 1930s but insists 
he was merely “a soldier.” 


ANIMAL FARM by George Or- 
well (Rodnik, Riga, Nos. 3-6, 
1989). The famous 1945 cri- 
tique of totalitarianism sold 
out immediately. 


STORIES by Oleg Yermakov 
(Znamya, No. 3, 1989). Two 
short stories by a 28-year-old 
veteran of the Afghan conflict 
sketch a vivid and unromanti- 
cized picture of war that is 
reminiscent of Michael Herr’s 
Dispatches, a book about 
American G.Ls in Viet Nam. 


THERE IS NO ALTERNATIVE 
edited by Yuri Afanasayev 
(Progress Publishers, 1988). 
The definitive, argument- 
provoking collection of essays 
by such high priests of peres- 
troika as Andrei Sakharov, 
economist Tatyana Zaslav- 
skaya and Novy Mireditor in 
chief Sergei Zalygin. 





JUST A COUPLE OF WORDS 
IN HONOR OF MR. DE 
MOLIERE. First produced 16 
years ago by Anatoli Efros, 
this program based on Mik- 
hail Bulgakov’s works fell into 
disfavor because Culture 
Ministry bureaucrats disap- 
proved of director Efros’ and 
leading actor Yuri Lyubi- 
mov’s liberal views. 


TIME, APRIL 10, 1989 


TELEVISION ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. Backstage squabbling 
at the Bolshoi: intrepid Esto- 
nian journalist Urmas Ott gets 
to the bottom of it during a re- 
vealing 90-minute interview 
with prima ballerina Maya 
Plisetskaya. 


PLENUM INFORMATION 
BROADCAST. What goes on 
behind closed doors when the 
Communist Party Central 
Committee holds its plenary 
sessions? A realistic, if edited, 
glimpse of g/asnost in action. 


HEATER 


THE MAIDS, Satirikon The- 
ater, Moscow. In drag and 
wearing extravagant eye 
makeup, Konstantin Raikin 
stars in a rare Russian version 
of Jean Genet’s sadomasochis- 
tic melodrama, directed by 
Roman Viktyuk. 


STARS IN THE MORNING 
SKY, Contemporary Theater, 
Moscow. Galina Volchek di- 
rects a superbly acted indict- 
ment of the Brezhnev years, a 
play depicting how drunks, 
prostitutes and madmen were 
swept off the streets of Moscow 
and into exile as Soviet au- 
thorities polished up the capi- 
tal on the eve of the 1980 
Olympic Games. 





NOTES FROM UNDER- 
GROUND, Moscow Theater for 
Young Spectators. Soviet audi- 
ences are no longer shocked by 
Dostoyevsky’s long-banned 
philosophical ramble or, for 
that matter, by the full frontal 
nudity staged by director 
Kama Ginkas. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINI 


THE NEW U.S.S.R. 
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The faces express determination, involvement, 
expectation but also anxiety, for Mikhail 
Gorbachev is well on his way to creating a new 
U.S.S.R. TIME presents a 63-page report on how 
his reforms are changing the Soviet Union, from 
polling booth to factory, from classroom to stage, 
from wheat field to metropolitan market. 
Whatever course the Gorbachev revolution finally 
takes, it is already one of the most momentous 
events of the second half of the 20th century. 
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YELTSIN’S GREAT 
COMEBACK 


Election victories 

give populists more 
clout. » An exclusive 
poll shows what the 
comrade thinks. 

> Haunted by history’s 


DAVID BURNETT-—CONTACT 






APRIL 10, 198 


LOOSENING THE 
ECONOMIC GRIP 
Self-financing brings 
cash—and confusion. 

>» The co-op movement 
is running into 
resentment. >» Meet 

the yuccies. » Joint 





A visit to Tambov, a 
town in the Russian 
heartland, uncovers far 
more change than 
expected and a cadre of 
new thinkers ready to 








horrors. misadventures. 
HOW ISLAM 

REFORMS FARE IN BEGINS TO 

THE PROVINCES FLOWER 


Soviet Muslims are 
cautiously regaining 
their long-suppressed 
public voice. » A photo 
essay explores 
Christianity and 








carry the torch. Judaism. 
| 
eae 1 A SPRING AN 
FLOOD OF EMIGRE RETURNS 
CULTURE TO MOSCOW 
Theater premieres, art Andrei Sinyavsky finds 
exhibitions, poetry his countrymen 


readings, film previews, 
cultural debates. There 
are too many to attend. 
But is it really a new 
Soviet Renaissance? 








relishing greater liberty 
but, after run-ins with 
the KGB, questions 
whether perestroika and 
glasnost can survive. 
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E very so often, a story is so im- 
portant, so dramatic, that TIME 
devotes a special issue to the subject. 
Such is the case this week as we ex- 
plore how Mikhail Gorbachev has 
transformed the Soviet Union—and 
how much remains to be done. Led 
by Moscow bureau chief John Ko- 
han, eleven reporters and five pho- 
tographers spent four months criss- 
crossing the country in pursuit of 
their stories. “Wherever we went, 
glasnost opened doors for us,” says 
Kohan. “There are opportunities for 
journalists that would have been un- 
thinkable a few years ago.” 

What also distinguishes this is- 
sue is the unprecedented involve- 
ment of Soviet journalists and writ- 
ers. We asked Vitali Korotich, 


editor of Ogonyok, a leading light of glasnost, to write about the 
pitfalls of the new Soviet journalism. Mikhail Zhvanetsky, one 
the country’s most popular and outspoken comedians, penned 
a monologue for Show Business. Yuri Shchekochikhin, who 
works for Literaturnaya Gazeta, co-wrote a piece examining 





A glimpse of the changing face of the Soviet Union 





“Wherever we went, 
glasnost opened doors for us.” 


perestroika in the provinces. The Books section features an 
excerpt from The Place of the Skull, the latest novel by one 
of Gorbachev's favorite authors, Chingiz Aitmatov. Andrei Sin- 





Automatic Saving 


ON NEW CHEVY TRUCKS. 











= yavsky, an émigré writer who spent 
> almost six years in a Soviet labor 
* camp, contributed an essay refiect- 
£ ing on whether he would move 
~ back to Gorbachev's U.S.S.R 


Vsevolod Marinov of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences or- 
ganized the most extensive Soviet 
poll ever conducted for a U.S. mag- 
azine. Since telephone surveys are 
relatively new in the Soviet Union, 
respondents were given a number 
to call to verify that those asking 
the questions were legitimate poll- 
sters. “We received only about a 
dozen call-backs,” says Marinov 
“Some of them assumed we were of- 
ficials who could help them with 
their problems. One woman even 
wanted her leaking radiator fixed.” 


During a session with Boris Yeltsin, the party-boss-turned- 
populist, photographer Ted Thai found it impossible to get him 
to smile. “So I went over and tugged on his cheek to show him 
what I meant,” Thai recalls. The tactic may have been unortho- 
dox, but Yeltsin is hardly the orthodox Soviet politician 
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AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE ON 
ALL NEW FULL-SIZE CHEVY C/K PICKUPS. 





Chevy K!500 Full-Size Silverado Pickup with Automatic Transmission 


$79 5 SAVINGS" BASED ON 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
uP 10 AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
$900 =" 
PREFERRED EQUIPMENT 
+ GROUP #3 
$1,695 rom sumes 


Includes: Air Conditioning. 4.3 Liter V6 
Silverado Trim Level, AM/FM Stereo with 
Seek-Scan/Cassette/Clock, Comfortilt Steering 
Electronic Speed Control, Rally Wheels, Stainless 
Steel Mirrors and much more 





In addition, every light-duty Chevy truck is covered by Chevy's 3-yr./50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty. 
See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this limited warranty. 


*Savings based on Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price. You must take retail delrvery 
option packages versus options purchased separately Chevrolet, Chevy. the Chevrolet emblem and Silverado are regstered trademarks of CM 





tof dealer stock between now and May 2. 1989. See your participating Chevrolet dealer for details 
Com. ©1989 GM Corp. Al Rights Reserved. Let's get i together...buckle up 
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WHY AMERICA’S 
HAVING A CHANGE 












Chevy C1500 gives you EPA 
est. 24 highway MPG and 
25-gallon tank. 


Ford F-150 gives you EPA 
est. 19 highway MPG and 
19-gallon tank. 










How advanced is the full-size Chevy®? So advanced the half-ton gives you a bigger, heavier frame than Ford; 
more two-sided galvanized steel, more cab room, more standard horsepower and heavier base payload. Yet still 
beats Ford in gas mileage. 

Have you driven the first all-new full-size pickup introduced in this decade? Maybe it’s time you gassed up your 
Ford and took a look. At your Chevy dealer's. 
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As a medical scientist, I am all for 


supporting a project like the mapping of 


the human genome in order to aid people 
with genetic flaws [SCIENCE, March 20] 
However, as a member of society, I am 
equally interested in seeing that generous 
funds are given to improve nutrition and 
housing conditions. These elements are 
essential to producing healthy people 
Prasanta K. Basu 
Unionville, Ont 


Arthur Caplan’s idea that genetic en- 
gineering should be used for the “elimina- 
tion and cure of disease and disability” 
runs into the problem of what is consid- 
ered a “disease.” 
modern geriatrics may be to have every- 
one die in perfect health at an advanced 
age, it can be argued that people in perfect 
health do not normally die. Thus, if pre- 
vention of disease is the purpose of genetic 


Although the goal of 


Letters 


SOLVING THE MYSTERIES OF HEREDITY 


“It would go against the very nature of mankind to 
deny ourselves a glimpse of the secrets of life.” 


i 
| 


Lyle R. Hamm, 


Marseilles, Ill 








engineering, the only folks who will not 

benefit from it are those who leave this 
world through accident or violence 

Steven B. Harris, M.D 

Los Angeles 


I had mixed feelings after reading 
your report. Although many serious prob- 
lems will arise from genome research, it 
would go against the very nature of man- 
kind to deny ourselves a glimpse of the se- 
crets of life 

Lyle R. Hamm 
Marseilles, Ill 


Whoever can read these articles and 
still have the gall to credit evolution, rath- 
er than God, for our remarkable DNA has 
got to be an idiot or too proud to admit he 
is wrong. 

Beverley Chorro 
San Leandro, Calif. 


toli. For the purist. 


Not just smooth, silky smooth. Not just vodka, Stolichnaya. 








Eastern Woes 


I retired from Eastern Air Lines as a 
pilot after 31 years and feel that it is my 
duty to comment on the strike [BUSINESS, 
March 20]. The employees of this airline 
have been relentlessly intimidated, threat- 
ened and coerced by an inept manage- 
ment. Most of them hold Chairman Frank 
Lorenzo and his unethical, immoral man- 
agement style in such contempt that they 
are risking their careers, families and liveli- 
hoods to bring his evil, onerous empire to 
an end. This is not only a battle for safety, 
contracts and job security but also one of 
honor for 31,200 men and women who love 
their company dearly 

Joe R. Hackett 
Ridgefield, Conn 


Now that the unions have managed to 
dispose of Frank Borman and frustrate 
his successor, Lorenzo, I suggest they also 
get rid of the heads of their own organiza- 
tions. The pilots and mechanics should 
sue because of the bad advice they have 
been getting 

Charles J. Sullivan 
Bellmawr, N.J 


In seeking protection from Eastern’s 
creditors in bankruptcy court, Lorenzo is 
like the young man who killed his parents 


and then begged the judge for mercy be- 


| cause he was an orphan. During the past 

| three years, Lorenzo has stripped Eastern 

of its most valuable assets and then plead- 

ed poverty because the shrunken airline 
was losing money 

James E. Curtin 

Lilburn, Ga 


The well-orchestrated crocodile tears 
being shed for the benefit of TV cameras 
by Eastern strikers over the demise of 
their “beloved” airline bring to mind the 
tale of the young thug who murdered both 
parents and then begged for mercy on the 
ground that he was an orphan 

George G. Daniels 
Orlando 


TV Sleaze 


Thank goodness for people, like 
Michigan housewife Terry Rakolta, who 
have the guts to take a stand against TV 
sleaze such as Married With Children 
[VIDEO, March 20]. I find it incredible 
that your critic Richard Zoglin thinks ad- 
vertiser boycotts against tasteless fare 
would make TV “blander.”’ Equally unbe- 
lievable is his simpleminded suggestion 
just to turn off the set. Once a person has 
seen something vulgar on the screen, it’s 
already too late 


Carol E. Peterson 
Clarksville, Ind 


Rakolta is the Ayatullah of TV. If she 
doesn’t like a program, then no one 
should be allowed to see it. I don’t care for 
tabloid TV, so I don’t watch it. But my 
husband and 15-year-old twin daughter 
and son love Married With Children. I 
may start paying more attention to its ad- 
vertisers and try to use their products 

Colleen Garland 
St. Louis Park, Minn 


Why does Zoglin find it ironic that 
advertisers have become “guardians of 
quality” on TV? Everyone knows that 
whoever pays the bills calls the shots 
Viewers who protest the sleaze that has 
been shown on TV are only trying to in- 
fluence the people who can make 
changes, If that is misguided, why are ad- 
vertisers paying attention? 

Diana Perkins 
Dallas 


We don’t need to put a brake on any- 
thing. Morton Downey Jr. is very popular 
right now because he exhibits a TV style 
not seen before. He, Geraldo Rivera, 
Maury Povich and the passel of other 
brash TV talk-show hosts will have their 
day, make their millions and then be re- 
placed by different personalities and new 
types of programs, whatever they may be 
To say these shows engender bad TV is ri- 
diculous. TV by nature is bad; this recent 
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deluge is just a variation on the theme 
When trash TV ceases to be marketable, 
it will stop being profitable, and only at 
that point will we see a shift in program- 
ming. Can you imagine what we will be 
subjected to next? 

Martin Simson 


Los Angeles 


It’s No Vacation 


As a veteran of expeditions to climb 
Mount Everest in 1985, 1986 and 1988, I 
feel that John Skow’s article about the as- 
cent of that mountain by Stacy Allison 
and Peggy Luce [AMERICAN IDEAS, 
March 6] gave an unfortunate view of 
American Himalayan climbing. Skow’s 
phrase “idlers with powerful legs” is an 
inaccurate description of people who are, 
after all, motivated to tackle the world’s 
highest mountain. As for getting “achiev- 
ers in powerful suits to pay for their vaca- 
tions,” climbing in sub-zero weather and 
risking one’s life daily is hardly a vaca- 
tion. Allison contributed $9,000 of her 
own money to the expedition. To describe 
climbing Mount Everest Alpine-style or 
without oxygen as a “gimmick” to attract 
backers was shallow. Sponsors of moun- 
taineering expeditions receive a variety of 
returns for their support, including media 
coverage, advertising photographs, prod- 
uct testing and expedition lectures. Un- 


5 
’ 


like many professional athletes, most 

American climbers do not receive lucra- 
tive personal endorsements 

Ed Webster 

Boulder 


Appreciation of Kennedy 


I was distressed to read your account of 
the opening of the Sixth Floor of the Texas 
School Book Depository in Dallas [NA- 
TION, Feb. 27]. The Sixth Floor, the prod- 
uct of ten years of research and planning, 
was established as an educational and his- 
torical exhibition dealing with the life, 
death and legacy of John F. Kennedy, not 
to capitalize on the Kennedy assassination 
for commercial gain. It gives the thousands 
of people who come to see the site a chance 
to review in a historical context the events 
that occurred in Dallas. Although the Ken- 
nedy family was not consulted on the 
plans, we have kept them informed of our 
work for a number of years 

David G. Fox, President 
Dallas County Historical Foundation 
Dallas 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Should be addressed to 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Lite Building 
Rocketeller Center 

New York, NY 2 





TIME Magazine is pleased to offer a 
additional 


for 
Union 


special group rate 
copies of this Soviet 
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der: 20 magazines 
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TIME Soviet Union Issue 
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TIME Soviet Union Issue 
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Parsippany, N.J.07054 
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BETA CAROTENE 
AND 
CANCER. 


A PROGRESS REPORT. 


NCI CANCER PREVENTION TRIALS 





For several years, both the National 
Cancer Institute and the American Cancer 
Society have been recommending diets 
that include foods rich in Beta Carotene. 

Why? Because population studies 
have indicated a clear association between 
diets high in Beta Carotene rich foods and 
a lower incidence of certain forms of 
cancer. A similar association based on 
actual measurements of Beta Carotene 
levels in the blood has also been shown in 
several studies, including a recent one 
conducted at Johns Hopkins University* 

Based on increasing evidence from 
these studies and numerous other research 
findings, the National Cancer Institute is 
currently sponsoring 14 long-term, large 
scale studies which include Beta Carotene 
as a possible cancer inhibitor. 


USING BETA CAROTENE 


LOCATION 
1, Boston 

2. Finland 

3. Seattle 

4. Pittsburgh 
5. Seattle 

6. Tyler, TX 
7. China 

8. Hanover, NH 
9. Chicago 
10. China 

u. China 


12. Tanzania 
13. Hanover, NH 


14. New York City 


CANCER 
All 

Lung 
Lung 
Lung 
Lung 
Lung 
Lung 
Colon 
Colon 
Esophagus 
Esophagus 


Skin 
Skin 


Skin 





STUDY 
GROUP 
Physicians 
Smokers 
Smokers 
Smokers 
Asbestos 
Asbestos 
Tin Miners 
Polyps 
Polyps 
Dysplasia 
General 
Population 
Albino 
Previous Skin 
Cancer 


Previous Skin 
Cancer 


These studies, involving cancers of the lung, colon, skin and esophagus, are being conducted around 
the world: in America, in Europe, in China, and in’Africa. They are measuring the effects of Beta Carotene 
in dietary supplement form. The supplements given in a number of the studies combine Beta Carotene 


with other nutrients. 


Data from this research should begin to appear in the next few years. While the scientific commu- 
nity continues its research in this vital health area, you should consider carefully the recommendations of 
the major cancer prevention authorities, including, of course, not smoking and having regular check-ups. 


A health message from Hoffmann-LaRoche Inc <> 


*’Serum Beta Carotene, Vitamins A and E, Selenium and Risk of Lung Cancer” 


New England Journal of Medicine, November 13, 1986. 
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‘Diswuery 


‘ elebrate space exploration with 
¢) this colorful oversize poster 
Rising majestically and 
soaring through the Florida sky 
Discovery on its way to recapturing 
space for the U.S.A 
Red Morgan's striking color 

photograph of the launch was taken 
for TIME. Now it’s available as a 
high quality poster, printed in full 
color with a gloss finish on heavy 
stock—at a lavish size of 20 by 
30 inches 





Price $20 Quantity discounts are 
available. To order please wr te 


Pyramid Graphics 
P.O. Box 4992 
New York, NY 10185 


Please add $3 for postage and 
handling per poster, American 
Express orders please enclose your 


card number and expiration date as 


well. For any questions please call 
800 562 0888 and allow four to six 
weeks for delivery 
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Introducing new Safeguard DS. The revolutionary deodorant soap 
with special skin care ingredients that help retain skin’s natural 
moisture. So it doesn’t dry your skin like other deodorant soaps. 










For the best protection 

from dry skin and body | 
odor, new Safeguard DS. Saleguaral 
The deodorant soap for Dry Skin 


that fights dry skin. DS Protection 
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GAS. 
AMERICA’S 
BEST 
ENERGY 
VALUE. 


1988 American Gas Association 








Soviet Scene 
Moscow Beginners 


Where Slava Starts Over Again 





At a meeting of the country’s first A.A. group, alcoholics learn 
a sort of personal perestroika, one day at a time 


BY GLENN GARELIK © 
“vi y name is “Slava, and I am an 


alcoholic.” 

The young man speaks rapidly, but 
every syllable reverberates. More than 30 
other men and women seated in a large, 
drab room at a Moscow community cen- 
ter listen quietly. Over the next hour and a 
half, most of them, giving only their first 
names, will stand under the bare fluores- 
cent lighting and make the same confes- 
sion. It is a painful admission to make 
anywhere, but especially in the Soviet 
Union, where drinking is legendary and 
individual accountability has decayed 
This is the daily meeting of Moscow Be- 
ginners, the first antidrinking group for 
Soviet citizens that is registered with Al- 
coholics Anonymous 

A.A. is a new weapon in the country’s 
struggle against alcoholism, encouraging 
people to rebuild themselves—a sort of 
perestroika of the personality, one day ata 
time. More poignantly, it is an exercise in 


self-expression that is the essence of g/as- 
nost, an act of standing up and discussing 
a shortcoming that the state once pre- 
ferred to keep quiet 


Disturbed by his countrymen’s fond- 


ness for the bottle, Mikhail Gorbachev in 
1985 launched an all-out campaign 
against alcohol. The Soviets raised the le- 
gal drinking age from 18 to 21, limited the 
hours when alcohol could be sold and in- 
creased the price of vodka from 4.7 rubles 
($7.75) to 10 rubles ($16.50) a liter. But 
popular resistance has forced Gorbachev 
to ease up on his crusade, and public 
drunkenness is on the rise again 

Moscow Beginners was started in 


1987 by the Rev. J.W. Canty, an Episco- | 


pal priest from New York City who came 
to Moscow in 1985 to help lay the ground- 
work for the group. Meanwhile, Volodya, 
36, a machinist, had heard about A.A. on 
a Canadian radio broadcast and had writ- 
ten to A.A. headquarters in New York, 
which in turn informed Canty that he had 
a taker in Moscow. The group’s first ses- 





Two Muscovites hold hands for support as they listen to another miciicnal confession 


“After being here and talking, I feel peaceful 
inside. I’m sure I'll get better; with the 
help of my friends, | will get better.” 


TIME, APRIL 10, 1989 








“The other guys do business 
with a bill of sale. 
We dio it with a Bill of Rights.” 








CHRYSLER MOTO 


THE CAR 
BILL OF 











1. 


EVERY AMERICAN HAS THE RIGHT TO 
AQUALITY CAR 


You want a car that will start every morning. 

You want a car that will age well. And give you years of 
satisfaction. 

You want quality. It’s your right. Undisputed right. 

Quality is also the first commitment of the carmaker. 
Without it he becomes morally and fiscally bankrupt. 
Chrysler Motors has no intentions of forsaking this 
commitment. 

Since 1980, Chrysler—with new leadership and a new 
resolve—initiated Five Key Quality Programs involving 
every member of the work force, every level of manage- 
ment. Chrysler has completed 5 million hours of worker 
training, enrolled 26,000 employees in quality schools 
and put 583 quality teams in place. 

The goal: to top the quality of the imports. It’s an 
ambitious goal, but results are already showing it is 
within reach. Corporate quality indicators show that, 
over the last 9 years, Chrysler-built car and truck quality 
has improved 45%. 

Lowest recalls. During the same 9-year , Gov- 
ernment records show that Chrysler ha has the lowest 
average safety recall record of any American car com- 
pany for passenger cars registered for the ‘80 through 
‘88 model years. 

And over the last 5 years, lower than such prominent 
imports as BMW, Porsche and Volvo. 


EVERY AMERICAN HAS THE RIGHT TO 
LONG-TERM PROTECTION 

Chrysler has consistently led the industry in long- 
term quality protection. 

In 1980, Chrysler introduced the innovative 5/50 Pro- 
tection Plan. In 1987, Chrysler extended this coverage 
substantially on the most important part of your car, the 
engine and powertrain, to 7 years or 70,000 miles. It’s 
the longest powertrain protection in the industry. And 


®NENES N QUAY *See these limited warranties at dealer. Deductibles and some restrictions apply. **} D. Power and Associates 1988 CSI Customer Satisfaction with Product Quality and Dealer Service for 1986 an 


you also get 7-year or 100,000-mile protection against 
outer body rust-through* The plan covers every car, 
truck and minivan Chrysler builds in North America, and 
now it includes ‘89 Jeep vehicles. 7/70, unprecedented 
when introduced. .. unsurpassed today. 

Now, Chrysler breaks new ground again. With its new 
Crystal Key Owner Care Program that comes with the 
Chrysler New Yorker. It is a remarkable warranty. It 
protects the entire car for 5 years or 50,000 miles. It 
covers engine, powertrain, air conditioning, steering, 
rust, suspension, electrical—everything right down to 
the door handles* All you have to do is take care of 
normal maintenance, adjustments, wear items—and put 
in the gas. 

Not even Rolls Royce or Mercedes Benz can match 
this warranty. 


EVERY AMERICAN HAS THE RIGHT TO 
FRIENDLY TREATMENT, HONEST 
SERVICE AND COMPETENT REPAIRS 

Dealer service is the key link between the car buyer 
and the carmaker. Chrysler, and its dealers, understand 
this better than most... and have taken specific action to 
strengthen and revitalize this relationship. Results are 
gratifying. 

Highest satisfaction. Owners of Chrysler-built cars 
have the highest level of satisfaction of any buyers of 
American cars. Higher than GM owners. And significantly 
higher than Ford owners. ** 

That's not happenstance. 

Chrysler believes the next great leap forward in the 
car industry isn’t going to happen in Detroit. It's happen- 
ing right now at Chrysler dealerships. One telling exam- 
ple: In 1981, our dealer technicians received 184,000 
hours of training. Last year, 542,180 total hours in the 
most advanced and sophisticated repair procedures. 
That's an increase of almost 200%. And the result of a 
joint effort by Chrysler Management and the whole- 
hearted commitment of 5,324 Chrysler Motors dealers. 





IRS ANNOUNCES 


BUYER'S 
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THE RIGHT TO A SAFE VEHICLE 
Safety is a right we all desire, not just for ourselves, 

but for our families, too. That’s why Chrysler has com- 

mitted enormous resources and talents to building you a 

safe car. And that commitment has taken hold: 

...Chrysler Motors is the first American car company to 
offer air bags as standard equipment. And by 1990, 
Chrysler will feature driver-side air bags on every car 
it builds in the United States. 

..-Every Chrysler-built passenger car has over 30 safety 
features standard for '89. 

... By 1992, Chrysler will have spent 440 million dollars on 
testing to learn how to enhance your safety. 

...Chrysler Motors has a Safety Shield Program from 
design through assembly. Safety components are identi- 
fied by a safety shield, so everyone at the factory knows 
its importance to safety. 
This program guards against the malfunction of critical 
items such as brakes, wipers, steering systems and 
starters. And is one of the prime reasons why 


Chrysler Motors has the lowest average percentage of 
safety-related recalls for any American car company. 


5. THE RIGHT TO ADDRESS GRIEVANCES 


If you have a warranty-related problem with your 
dealer, you have an impartial ear ready and willing to 
listen to your side of the story, and this comes at no cost 
to you: The Customer Arbitration Board. 

This Arbitration Board consists of three voting mem- 
bers: a local customer advocate, a technical expert and a 
person from the general public. And not one of them is 
affiliated with Chrysler in any way. 

All decisions made by the Board include the action to 
be taken by the dealer or Chrysler and the time by which 
the action must be taken. 

All decisions are binding on the dealer and Chrysler, 
but not on you, unless you accept the decision. The 
whole process normally takes no longer than 40 days. 


1987 domestic cars. BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 





RIGHTS. 


THE RIGHT TO SATISFACTION 

Chrysler believes there’s no secret to satisfying 
qustomers. Build them a quality product. A safe product. 
Protect it right—with the longest powertrain warranty 
in the business. Service it right. And treat them with 
respect. It’s that simple. 

Chrysler Motors. ..and its Dodge, Chrysler, Plymouth, 
Jeep and Eagle dealers...are doing exactly that. And 
the proof is coming from you, the customer. 

J.D. Power and Associates, one of the most respected 
research organizations in the industry, surveyed over 
25,000 owners of 1987 passenger cars for product 
quality and dealer service. The results: Chrysler Motors 
has the highest customer satisfaction of any American 
car company for overall product quality and dealer ser- 
vice** And that makes it two years in a row. 

As good as that is, it’s not good enough. If we don’t 
satisfy you better than the next guy... you have every 
right to go to the next guy. So, we're never going to stop 
improving present programs. And creating new ones. 

Chrysler and its dealers believe it is our job to satisfy 
your needs. We have the obligations... you have the 
rights. 


“QUALITY IS YOUR RIGHT. 
AND WE INTEND TO SEE 
THAT YOU GET IT” 


(o_ jvr— 


ty CHRYSLER 

v ad Wi 
CHRYSLER- PLYMOUTH - DODGE 
DODGE TRUCKS : JEEP : EAGLE 





“Build the quality car buyers deserve, 
and respect their rights as customers. 
Theres no other way to clo business.’ 








HERE'S 
TO YOU, 
ANERICA. 


BECAUSE YOU WERE THERE FOR US, 
CHRYSLER MOTORS IS HERE FOR YOU 
WITH $300 TO $2,000 CASH BACK ON 
EVERY NEW 1989 CAR, RAM VAN AND 








Number 1 


Victory for the 
Equal Rates Movement. 


Up till a few years ago, there was a great wall across the field of personal 
cash management. 

On one side was the short term money market where wealthy individuals 
could earn high yields on their cash reserves. On the other side were passbook 
savings accounts where people of average means were limited to low, fixed 
rates on their cash reserves. 

Then, in 1971, a quiet revolution took place. The first money market 
fund was introduced. The idea was to combine the cash of many investors so 
all could have access to high money market yields. 

And the wall came crumbling down. 

Today there are hundreds of money market funds managing some 
$300 billion for millions of investors. 

But, while all funds have equal access to the market, not all have 
performed equally well. 

In fact, one — Kemper Money Market Fund —stands out from the crowd, 
simply because the Fund benefits from an extraordinarily high level of 
professional management. 

Kemper money managers combine skill and experience in seeking the 
highest current yield consistent with the safety of principal. And by analyzing 
market trends and carefully managing maturities, they seek to take maximum 
advantage of rising rates while minimizing the effect of declining rates. 

Results speak for themselves. For example, the major reporting services 
on money fund performance rate Kemper’s Money Market Portfolio one of 
the top performing investments of its kind* 

Now that the Battle for equal rates has been won, why not make the most 
of it? Come grow with Kemper. 

Our money fund specialists are available to answer all your questions 
during normal business hours. Call us toll-free at 1-800-537-6001 for a free 
prospectus containing more complete information, including management 
fees and expenses. Please read it carefully before you invest or send money. 





For a prospectus, call toll-free 


1-800-537-6001 


Kemper Money Market Fund FE anc 


Kemper Financial Services, Inc., 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60603 





*The Money Market Portfolio ranked #1 among 159 General Purpose Money Funds for the five-year period ending December 31, 1987, according 
to Donoghue’s Money Fund Report. The Money Market Portfolio ranked #3 among 144 Money Market Instrument Funds for the five-year period 
ending December 31, 1987, according to Lipper Analytical Services, Inc. The Fund's yields fluctuate and its shares are not insured. 











Soviet Scene F 


sion, held in a hotel room across from the | 


Kremlin, was attended by Volodya and 
two visiting American members of A.A. 
Membership grew slowly, largely because 
the group did not have official recognition 
and would-be members were unaware of 
its existence. But radio and television pro- 
grams highlighted Moscow Beginners, 
| and now the Ministry of Health has en- 
dorsed A.A.’s self-help concept. 

As at A.A. sessions around the world, 
the Moscow Beginners tell tales of searing 
despair. For Sasha, a 37-year-old engineer, 
the horror culminated in 1987, when he 
was repeatedly hospitalized for alcoholism 
and his wife left him. “I was watching my 
life spin out of control,” he now recalls. 

Like Sasha, almost everyone in the 
group has undergone compulsory hospi- 
talization, some as many as seven times. 
The hospital stays can last as long as six 
months, and patients are often treated 
with sulfazine, a drug that induces high 





Recovering in Moscow’s Clinic No. 17 


fever. The intended result: to sweat the 
toxins out of the body and thus shock it 
into a change of behavior. The drug’s ef- 
fects are not long lasting, and Western 
doctors refuse to use it. 

Two Moscow Beginners tell how they 


were forced to spend terms of up to two | 


years in prisons reserved for those who 
cannot be cured by the hospitals. There, 
boredom was punctuated only occasional- 
ly by days of forced labor in understaffed 
factories. Even the government has ad- 
mitted that these jails are not likely to 
keep alcoholics on the wagon. 

By contrast, Sasha says, he is enthusi- 
astic about A.A.’s methods. “The begin- 
ning for me was when I learned that the 


word alcoholic could be said out loud, that | 


people would even applaud. With alcohol- 
ism, you have to admit despair before you 
can experience victory.” 

Volodya has known his share of de- 
spair. Having drunk heavily since his 
teens, he says, “I thought I would never be 
able to stop. I went to clinics where I 

would dry out, but I could never stay so- 
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Websters 
Ninth New 
Collegiate 
Dictionary, 
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SY bes 4 


America’s favorite to the rescue. 


No other dictionary relieves more sinking feelings-how to spell it, how to say it, 
how to use it. And it’s the dictionary to tell you how old a word is. 


A Genuine Merriam-Webster” 
More people take our word for it. easier 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ 


A WATCH FOR ALL REASONS 








his handsome digital-analog chronometer 
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Soviet Scene 








ber. I felt I did not have what it takes to 
help myself. And then came the group. It 
was like a miracle.” 

It is an interesting choice of words in 
an officially atheist society, and A.A.’s 
teaching that members must learn to rely 
on a “higher power” creates an inevitable 
conflict for Moscow Beginners. Some of 
the members are uncomfortable with the 
group’s religious tone; others, understand- 
ably, are afraid to tamper with the organi- 
zation’s time-tested tenets. 

“My name is Mikhail, and I’m an al- 
coholic,” says the next speaker. Sober 
only a short while, Mikhail, 41, stayed 
home from work on his last birthday out 
of fear that his co-workers would insist on 
celebrating the event with a bottle. “I 
don’t want to talk about my drinking to- 
night. I just want to thank you for the 
chance to express myself honestly. Until I 
came here, I had never done that before.” 

Already the group is reaching out to 
others. Some of the Moscow Beginners 
spend Saturday afternoons visiting in- 
mates in two of the city’s alcoholic pris- 
ons, and this month a clinic using Ameri- 
can treatment methods and run jointly by 
Soviets and Americans will open for out- 
patients. It will be the first alternative to 
the state-run program. Beyond that, ac- 
cording to Volodya, “people are writing to 
us from all over the country.” 


onight, though, it is 33-year-old Slava 

who is in trouble. “I have to tell you 
something this evening that I am not 
proud of,” he says hesitantly. “I drank to- 
day. And my wife left me. Please don’t 
abandon me. You know what I am going 
through. Forgive me for betraying you.” 

“Betrayed is a strong word,” says 
Liuba, 35, a factory worker who during 
her drinking days found herself waking 
up in the beds of men she never remem- 
bered meeting. “It’s better not to use it. 
We might not have drunk today, but only 
at the end of the day can any of us say that 
with confidence.” 

“You know,” says Slava, “after being 
here and talking, I feel peaceful inside. 
I’m sure I'll get better; with the help of my 
friends, I will get better.” 

“Until I joined this group, I felt isolat- 
ed,” says Sasha afterward. “Now I am 
helped by my friends—and by my 
strength and my example, I can be of help 
to them.” By helping others help them- 
selves, Moscow Beginners is rebuilding 
the sense of self-worth that society had 


| stripped from them. In a limited way, the 


A.A. style could turn out to be just what 
the doctor ordered for a society that is try- 
ing to humanize itself. Says Volodya: 
“What I like about A.A. is that it ends our 
dependence on a cure from above. We are 
rediscovering how to help ourselves, and 
how to help each other. In this country we 
had forgotten how to do that.” | 





















ELECTED. Jill Long, 36, to the Indiana 
congressional seat formerly held by Dan 
Coats, who resigned in January to take 
the Senate seat left open after the elec- 
tion of Vice President Dan Quayle. 
Long, a former Valparaiso city council- 
woman, lost to Quayle in a 1986 race 
for the Senate. 






Baby boom or busted? 


When the baby-boomers were babies, everybody chucked them under the chin 
and rejoiced at their abundance. Now that they've become a powerful factor in 
our nation’s work force there's an analogous pleasure at their energy and 
success. But when they start retiring—around the year 2010 and for 25 years 
thereafter—are we sure they can depend on what the nation has promised 
them: regular and reliable payments from the Social Security system? 

There's always been plenty of criticism of Social Security, and we're not 
here to say it's perfect. It was set up over 50 years ago, in the depths of the Great 
Depression, as a means to provide some measure of economic security tor 
older Americans. Its founders talked of a ‘three-legged stool” that might 
support the elderly: 1) Social Security; 2) a system of private pensions; and 
3) individual savings. Today, more than 90 percent of people over 65 in the U.S. 
receive Social Security benefits. For most, this is their principal income. 

Though millions have organized their retirement lives in reliance on Social 
Security, and though many private pension plans integrate an expectation of 
such payments into their own financial commitment to retiring workers, this 
public system—unlike most private and state pension plans—wasn't initially 
designed to accumulate reserves. From the start, Social Security was a pay- 
as-you-go operation, using the payroll tax to provide benefits for current bene- 
ficiaries. Its receipts and expenditures are treated as part of the unified 
federal budget. 

Six years ago, however, amid widespread fears that the system might 
overload the tax burden on workers as the number of retirees increased, 
changes were enacted to put it on a sounder footing. Payroll taxes were raised 
for both employers and workers, and growth in benefit levels was slowed. 

A further goal was to start providing now for the great surge in expenditure 
that must come when the baby-boomers retire, many years hence. One sce- 
nario—considered the most likely by trustees.of the Social Security system— 
estimates that at its peak some 40 years from now, the reserve needed will 
be almost $12 trillion. Planning for this has begun, and as a result, large reserves 
are already accumulating in what are generally called the Social Security 
trust funds. 

And that's where the trouble arises. Present methods of budget account- 
ing in government are using these reserves to hide the true size of the federal 
deficit. In a “unified” budget, any Social Security surplus—about $56 billion this 
year, and growing fast—appears as an offset against the federal deficit. This 
makes the federal deficit look smaller. 

The deficit for the current fiscal year is estimated to be $155 billion—but 
this is after deduction of the surplus in Social Security; the total deficit is 
$211 billion. As the trust funds’ surplus grows, in fact, the federal deficit will 
seemingly disappear entirely, concealed behind the money we had pledged to 
put aside for retirement of the baby-boomers. 

That's the illusion of fiscal discipline, not the real thing. The cost of govern- 
ment should be faced directly, without any artificial shield. Our national budget 
policy should show the federal deficit as it stands, whether growing or shrink- 
ing, and with no offset from surpluses accumulating in the trust funds. 

Then we'd stop kidding ourselves. As the true budget deficit was brought 
into line, we'd at least have some assurance that reserves in the Social Security 
system were adding to the sum of national savings. As savings grow, they 
enable higher rates of U.S. investment—which have their payoff in greater 
productivity and national output. And out of these will come a broader, stronger 
capital stock and economic base to provide better living standards for the 
generations ahead. 

From such a foundation, a more productive America will have the 
resources needed when today's baby-boomers start hanging up their comput- 
ers to head for the golf course. 
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DEFECTED. Gata Kamsky, |4, Soviet chess 
prodigy who is expected to become an in- 
ternational grand master; with his father 
Rustam; in New York City. Kamsky an- 
nounced his defection immediately after 
winning his game in the final round of the 
New York Open, the premier interna- 
tional chess meet in the U.S. 
















SETTLEMENT REACHED. For compensa- 
tion of the families of the 37 sailors killed 
on the frigate U.S.S. Stark in May 1987 by 
Iraqi missiles; between the State Depart- 
ment and the government of Iraq; totaling 
$27.3 million. The US. presented a claim 
to Iraq last year, and the negotiated com- 
pensation will provide survivors with 
sums based on each serviceman’s length 
of service and the financial need of his 
family. 















































RECOVERING. Barbara Bush, 63, First Lady, 
from Graves’ disease, a thyroid ailment; 
in Washington. The disorder, which has 
caused the President’s wife to lose 18 Ibs. 
and suffer from swollen eyes, results when 
an overactive thyroid gland produces an 
excess of hormones. The White House 
said Mrs. Bush will continue to treat her 
condition with a drug that blocks output 
of thyroid hormones. 



























DIED. William Chappell, 67, former Demo- 
cratic Congressman from Florida who 
lost to challenger Craig James by 791 
votes last year after unconfirmed reports 
linked him to Operation Ill Wind, the fed- 
eral probe of scandals in Pentagon pro- 
curement; of bone cancer; in Bethesda, 
Md. As chairman of the Appropriations 
subcommittee on defense, Chappell sup- 
ported many large weapons systems. 












































DIED. Malcolm Cowley, 90, journalist, poet 
and mild-mannered Boswell to the Lost 
Generation of American expatriate writers 
in post-World War I Paris; in New Mil- 
ford, Conn. Drawn to the creative ferment 
of the French capital, Cowley joined a liter- 
ary circle that included Ernest Heming- 
way, John Dos Passos and F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald, and chronicled the scene in his 1934 
book, Exile’s Return. As an editor in the 
1920s and °30s, he sympathized with the 
Communist Party (but later disavowed it) 
and championed the writings of William 
Faulkner. Cowley’s critical essays brought 
prominence to Faulkner and nurtured the 
career of John Cheever. 
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Bred from complacency, 
the Valdez fiasco | 
goes from bad to worse 
to worst possible 


BY GEORGE J. CHURCH 


captain with too much al- 
cohol in his blood turns over 
command of his tanker to an 
unqualified third mate. The 
mate shouts contradictory or- 
ders to the helmsman and eventually im- 
pales the vessel on a reef, causing millions 
of gallons of oil to gush from the mangled 
hull. Companies that boasted they had the 
equipment and manpower in place for a 
quick cleanup turn out to have hardly 
anything available and lose irreplaceable 
days getting into action. Then, almost 
predictably, the calm weather gives way 
to high winds that render their efforts 
ineffective 

By midweek Exxon, owner of the 
wounded tanker, admitted that the largest 
oil spill in U.S. history was spreading out 
of control; by week’s end the slick covered 
almost 900 sq. mi. southwest of Valdez, 
Alaska, posing a deadly danger to the ma- | 
rine and bird life that teems in Prince 
William Sound. The story, a tale of unre- 
lieved gloom with no heroes, resembled a 
Greek tragedy updated by Murphy’s Law 
Everything that could go wrong did; ev- 
eryone involved, including the Alaska 
state government and the U.S. Coast 





S| Two days after the Va/dez went aground, an 
| oil slick snakes across Prince William Sound 














Guard, made damaging errors; hubris in 
the form of complacency (it has never 
happened, so it won't) took a heavy toll; 
and events marched relentlessly from bad 
to worse toward the worst possible. 

In this case, the worst possible is 
an unprecedented ecological disaster. 
Though Exxon insists it will persist in 
cleanup efforts for months if necessary 
and promises to leave the highly scenic 
area ‘the way it was before,” that is close 
to a physical impossibility. Earlier mis- 
haps suggest that only about 10% of the 
| oil from such a massive spill (this one to- 
| taled at least 10.1 million gal., perhaps 
12.6 million) will ever be recovered. Some 
of the rest evaporates. But as the lighter 
components escape into the air, most of 
the oil turns into a thick black gunk that 
eventually sinks to the bottom. There it is 
joined by oil that first coated beaches but 
little by litthe washes back into the water. 

What happens next is a matter of 
theorizing. Nearly all previous massive 
spills have occurred in areas of moderate 
climate, where the waves, currents and 
winds of the open ocean dispersed them; 
the hemorrhage from the tanker Exxon 
Valdez is the first big spill to foul an en- 
closed body of cold water. Clifton Curtis, 
executive director of the Oceanic Society, 
predicts that the oil deposits on the bot- 
tom will act “as lethal time-release cap- 





.. 


Asea otter, its belly coated with crude, is one of thousands of marine animals that environmentalists fear will be wiped out 


sules,” turning loose “harmful petroleum 
hydrocarbons for months and even 
years.” Birds, fish and marine animals 
such as seals and otters that are not killed 
quickly by being coated with crude will 
sul be in danger, as the bottom oil con- 
taminates first microorganisms, then the 
small fish that eat them, then the larger 
creatures up the food chain. Fishermen in 
the port of Cordova (pop. 3,000) fear that 
their catches of salmon, herring, shrimp 
and crab will be ruined for years, possibly 
wiping out their livelihood. Says Barbara 
Jenson, wife of a fourth-generation fisher- 
man: “I don’t think we are going to sur- 
vive this one.” 

In a wider perspective, the disaster 
points up the unresolved conflict between 
American desires for an unspoiled envi- 
ronment and demands for more energy 
that has long bedeviled national policy. 
Immediately the crack-up of the Exxon 
Valdez gives powerful new ammunition 
to environmentalists fighting against a 
proposal to allow oil exploration in Alas- 
ka’s Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, one 
of the last large tracts of U.S. wilderness 
virtually untouched by man. The propos- 
al, which has the support of President 
Bush, has passed the Senate Energy and 
Natural Resources Committee, but it may 
be delayed by the Prince William Sound 
disaster. Says Senator Joseph Lieberman. 
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“We predicted that 
there would be a 
great oil spill at 
Valdez. We were told 
again and. again that 


- the oil companies 
could handle it.” 


—Siefra Club'Chairman 
MichaelMeCloskey 


— 





GAILLO—-PICTURE GROUP 


a Connecticut Democrat: “The Exxon 
Valdez spill illustrates in a devastating 
way how delicate the environment of 
Alaska can be and how impotent we are 
to protect it from our own mistakes.” 
Ironically, America’s worst oil spill oc- 
curred just four days before the tenth an- 
niversary of the Three Mile Island acci- 
dent that choked off the development of 
nuclear-power plants and led to growing 
reliance on coal and oil. The bill for that 
decision is beginning to come due, The 
question that will increasingly haunt en- 
ergy-policy debate is this: What degree of 
environmental risk should be accepted for 
the sake of adding domestic fuel supplies 
to a nation that has never been able or 
willing to practice sufficient conservation 
and yet rightly views dependence on for- 
eign-oil imports as a threat to economic 
and military security? 

In a sense, the Va/dez tragedy begins 
not in Alaska but on Long Island, N.Y. 
There, in 1985, Captain Joseph Hazel- 
wood was convicted of drunken driving. 
Last September in New Hainpshire, he 
was again found guilty of driving while in- 
toxicated. In a five-year span, his automo- 
bile driver's license was revoked three 
times. Hazelwood is still not permitted to 





| steer a car, but he retained his license to 


command a ship—why, no one can satis- 
factorily explain. In 1985, after Hazel- 
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wood informed the company about his 
drinking problem, Exxon sent him to an 
alcohol rehabilitation program. The com- 
pany says it was not aware that the prob- 
lem persisted after his treatment. 
Hazelwood appeared to be in control 
of himself when he boarded the Exxon 
Valdez Thursday night, March 23. But 
| when his blood was tested fully nine hours 
after the ship ran aground, he had a 
blood-alcohol level of .06, higher than the 
.04 the Coast Guard considers acceptable 
for ship captains. Assuming he drank 
nothing after the accident and his body 
metabolized at the normal rate, Hazel- 
wood’s level at the time of the accident 
was about .19, almost double the amount 
that causes a motorist to be judged drunk 
in many states. Exxon fired Hazelwood 
after it got the test results, a prime case of 
reacting long after the damage has been 


done. On Friday the state filed criminal 
charges against Hazelwood for operating 
a ship under the influence of alcohol and 
issued a warrant for his arrest. 

A local pilot steered the tanker out of 
the port of Valdez. Once he had departed 
from the ship, Hazelwood left the bridge 
and went to his cabin while the vessel was 
still moving along the jagged shores of 
Prince William Sound. That was in viola- 
tion of Exxon policy, which calls for the 
captain to keep command until the ship is 
on the open ocean. Hazelwood turned 
over the steering of the ship to Third Mate 
Gregory Cousins, who is not licensed by 
| the Coast Guard to pilot a vessel through 
Alaskan coastal waters. 

To dodge icebergs that were floating 
in the sound, Cousins asked the Coast 
Guard station in Valdez for permission to 
switch from the path taken by outgoing 
vessels to the one used by incoming ships. 
The Coast Guard gave its O.K. but then 
lost radar contact with the ship. The local 
newspaper, the Valdez Vanguard, report- 

















ed that the Coast Guard two years ago re- 
placed its radar with a less powerful unit. 
Had it maintained contact, the Coast 
Guard could have warned Cousins that he 
was straying close to the dangerous rocks 
of Bligh Reef. 

For that matter, the accident might 
have been avoided had the Coast Guard's 
radar been electronically linked to the 
harbor’s vessel-traffic system so that an 
alarm would sound automatically if a 
tanker wandered out of its correct path. 
Such a state-of-the-art system is in opera- 
tion in at least one foreign port. Says Cur- 
tis of the Oceanic Society: “This is not just 
a case of someone getting drunk. Because 
the industry did not take responsibility for 


| state-of-the-art technology, the problem 


lies at its doorstep.” 
According to William Woody, an in- 
vestigator for the National Transporta- 





Arescue worker holds an oil-encrusted seabird: ecological damage could last years 


tion Safety Board, the accident was pre- 
ceded by a series of commands that put 
the vessel a mile out of the shipping lanes 
and into harm’s way. Cousins and finally 
Hazelwood, who had returned to the 
bridge, issued contradictory orders. Short- 
ly after midnight, the tanker impaled it- 
self on Bligh Reef, its hull torn by gashes, 
some thought to be 15 ft. wide. At least 
240,000 bbl. of oil, equal to 10.1 million 
gal., poured out of the wounds 


The supposedly impossible had hap- 


pened, Since the building 15 years ago of 
the pipeline that carries Alaskan oil from 
the North Slope to Valdez for 
shipment by tanker to the West 
Coast, oil companies had been 
shrugging off environmental- 
ists’ forebodings of just such an 
occurrence. In January 1987, 
Alyeska Pipeline Service Co., 
the consortium of oil companies 
(including Exxon) that man- 
ages the pipeline, filed a contin- 
gency plan with the Federal 
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Skipper Hazelwood 





Government detailing how it would han- 
dle a 200,000-bbI. spill in Prince William 
Sound. Alyeska did so only grudgingly, 
however, protesting, “It is highly unlikely 
that a spill of this magnitude would occur. 
Catastrophic events of this nature are 
further reduced because the majority of 
tankers calling on Port Valdez are of 
American registry and all of these are pi- 
loted by licensed masters or pilots.” 

Alyeska nonetheless boasted that it 
would have equipment on the scene of any 
major spill within five hours. When the 
unthinkable happened, the reality was 
somewhat different: the first crews and 
equipment did not get to the spill until ten 
hours after the accident. And then they 
could do little because booms to contain 
the oil and mechanical skimmers to scoop 
it up were pitifully insufficient. Moreover, 
the barge capable of receiving the 
skimmed oil had been damaged and could 
not be deployed until the next day. 

What was the hang-up? In a word, 
says an Alyeska supervisor, “complacen- 
cy.” Lulled by almost twelve years of oil 
shipping through Valdez without a major 
accident, Alyeska let its old equipment 
run down to the point that it was taxed to 
the limit when it cleaned up a small spill 
of a mere 1,500 bbl. in January. Workers 
who had been hired to devote full time to 
combatting oil spills were replaced by 
people whose primary duties lay else- 
where. The state government failed to 
keep Alyeska up to the mark; the legisla- 
ture denied its watchdog agency funds for 
inspecting oil terminals and was pretty 
much reduced to taking the oil compa- 
nies’ word for their preparedness. The 
Coast Guard too has sustained deep bud- 
get cuts and, says a friendly observer, “is 
held together with baling wire.” Its closest 
concentration of cleanup ships and equip- 
ment is in the San Francisco area, more 
than 2,000 miles south of Valdez 

Frank Iarossi, president of Exxon 
Shipping Co., flew from his Houston 
home to Valdez and by Friday night took 
command of the cleanup. By then the 
slick was spreading and chemical disper- 
sants could not be used because the seas 
were too calm for them to be effective. On 
Sunday winds picked up to 70 m.p.h., hin- 
dering boats from booming and skimming 
the oil. The winds drove the oil into a 
froth known as mousse; workers who tried 
to apply a napalm-like substance to the oil 
and ignite it with laser beams 
* did not succeed 

The company compounded 
the damage to its image by ini- 
tially misleading the press and 
local residents with assurances 
that its beach cleanups and 
booming operations were well 
under way. But on Wednesday 
Exxon spokesman Donald Cor- 
nett admitted that beach clean- 
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A shoreline despoiled by oil: scientists can only theorize about the spill's impact on Prince William Sound 


up had not started and that boat 
had just sailed around gauging the ex- 
tent of the spill. Later that night he was 


greeted in nearby Cordova by citizens 


one 


displaying signs that read, DON’T BE 
LIEVE EVERYTHING YOU HEAR. ESPE- 
CIALLY AT ALYESKA AND EXXON PRESS 


CONFERENCES 
Not until Wednesday was a ragtag 
fleet in full operation. A team from Wash- 
ington, consisting of Secretary of Trans- 
portation Samuel Skinner, Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency Administrator 
William Reilly and Coast Guard Com- 
mandant Paul Yost, flew to 
Alaska at midweek and re- 
ported back to Bush that the 
cleanup 
enough that there was no 
need for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take over. That 
seemed to be a polite way of 


was going well 


saying there was no way for 
the feds to speed things, so 
Washington might as well 
stay out and avoid sharing 
the blame for what the Pres- 
ident called a major tragedy 

The spill happened in al- 
most the worst place and at 
nearly the worst lime possi- 
ble. The jagged of 
Prince William Sound is dot- 
with 
and inlets where the spilled 


coast 


ted innumerable coves 
oil can collect and stay for 
killing fish 
that spawn in the shallows 


months young im 


Fishermen deploy a boom to protect a fi 


Fishermen have already written off the 
herring season that was to start this week 
Soon waterfowl by the tens of thousands 
will finish their northward migrations and 


settle into summer nesting colonies in 
Prince William Sound. For them, says Ann 
Rothe, Alaska regional representative of 


the National Wildlife Federation, “it will 
be like returning home after 


came in and ransacked your 


somebody 


took 


house 


some gunk and dumped it all over the 

place.” She fears the sea otter population of 

4,000 to 5,000 “will be totally wiped out 
In a highly unusual public apology 
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on Evans Island 


published as an advertisement in TIMI 
and about 100 other magazines and news- 
Exxon Chairman L.G. Rawl 
promised that his company not only will 
pay all direct cleanup costs but “also will 


papers 


meet our obligations to all those who have 
Under 
the company must pay the 


suffered damage from the spill 
federal law 
first $14 million in cleanup costs, then can 
up by the Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline Act for an additional $86 million 
And after that? Although the pipeline 

law limits a company’s liability to $100 mil- 
lion in most cases, that lid is off if'a spill and 
the damage that results are 


tap a fund set 


due to negligence. A court 





may find that the actions of 


Captain Hazelwood and 
Third Mate Cousins 
failure of both Alyeska and 
Exxon to respond quickly to 
meet that test. Both 
Alaska and the 


Government 


and the 


the spill 
the state of 
Federal have 


opened criminal investiga 
It will be a 
long war of experts 
James McNerney, a Houston 
specialist environmental 
and maritime law. The battle 
over this spill and its conse 


quences could prove almost as 


tions of the spill 


says 


in 


messy and unpredictable as 
the environmental damages 

Reported by Jay Peterzell/ 
Washington, David Seideman/ 
New York and Paul A. Witteman/ 
Valdez 
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he indictment was long an- 

ticipated, but the size of the 
proposed penalties was enough 
to provoke a collective gasp 
among Wall Streeters. Last 
week a federal grand jury in 
Manhattan charged junk-bond 
king Michael Milken, 42, his 
brother Lowell, 40, and Bruce 
Lee Newberg, 31, a former col- 
league of theirs at the invest- 
ment firm Drexel Burnham 
Lambert, with a total of 98 felo- 
ny counts of stock manipula- 
tion, insider trading, racketeer- 
ing and other crimes. The 
indictment calls for the three 
accused to forfeit their total 
compensation of $1.5 billion for 
1984 through 1987 (plus inter- 
est of $257 million) and pay 
fines of $3.7 billion. If convicted on all 
counts, Milken could face a maximum 
prison sentence of 520 years. 

The most stunning new disclosure 
was the Government's calculation of Mil- 
ken’s income, which had previously been 
estimated at a mere $50 million to $100 
million annually. But Milken’s salary and 
bonuses actually amounted to $554 mil- 
lion in 1984-86 and an additional $550 
million in 1987, the indictment says. 














Taking It All Back, Plus Interest 


The U.S. wants billions from the king of junk bonds 








Michael Milken: once a financial empire builder, now an accused felon 
His 1987 compensation was $550 million, the Government says. 


Milken’s unprecedented income was 
the result of his employment contract 
with Drexel, where he has been the firm’s 
biggest source of profits as head of its Bev- 
erly Hills-based junk-bond department. 
Milken almost single-handedly created 
the junk-bond market, which has grown 
from $1 billion in 1981 to $180 billion 
last year. His downfall began three years 
ago, when arbitrager Ivan Boesky, col- 
lared on insider-trading charges, began 


singing to prosecutors about alleged 
stock-fraud schemes he carried out with 
Milken and Drexel. Last December 
Drexel struck a deal with prosecutors that 
called for the firm to plead guilty to six 
felony charges and pay $650 
million in fines. Drexel also 
said it would withhold $200 
million in compensation owed 
to Milken for 1988. 

Under last week’s racke- 
teering charges, the Govern- 
ment can freeze the Milken 
brothers’ assets even before they 
are tried. Prosecutors are ex- 
pected to ask the investment 
bankers to post a $1 billion bond 
to prevent such an asset seizure. 
Last week Milken said he would 
take a leave of absence from the 
firm to fight the charges. Said he: 
“After almost 244 years of leaks 
and distortions, I am now eager 
to present all the facts in an open 
and unbiased forum.” 

Asa defense tactic, Milken’s 
lawyers will probably attack 
Boesky’s credibility because he received a 
reduced charge in return for his testimony. 
They could alsochallenge the constitution- 
ality of the Racketeer Influenced and Cor- 
rupt Organizations law, the statute under 
which Milken has been charged. Some le- 
gal experts believe the law, originally de- 
signed to combat organized crime, gives 
prosecutors unfair leverage in white- 
collar-crime cases. —By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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The Cup 
Turneth Over 


San Diego loses yachting’s 
biggest prize—in a courtroom 





ime was when yachting seemed the 

last preserve of the gentleman ath- 
lete. All that changed in the 1980s, as the 
sport bred enough litigious excess to make 
Horatio Hornblower reach for the Dram- 
amine. The latest episode in the salty soap 
opera better known as the America’s Cup 
series came last week, when a New York 
Supreme Court justice stripped the San 
Diego Yacht Club of the sport’s most cov- 
eted prize. 

The controversy began sailing toward 
the court in 1983, when, for the first time 
since the competition started in 1851, 
America lost the America’s Cup to a high- 
tech upstart from Australia. Four years 
later blustery Dennis Conner, losing skip- 
per in the duel with Australia, regained 
the trophy in a rousing victory Down Un- 














der. But Conner offended losing New 
Zealand when he accused its crew of 
cheating by racing in a fiber-glass boat. 

Michael Fay, head of the New Zealand 
team, decided to strike back. Citing a pro- 
vision in the deed of gift, which sets out 
guidelines for the competition, he chal- 
lenged the U.S. to a one-on- 
one rematch. San Diego had 
not planned on a defense un- 
til 1991. But Justice Carmen 
Ciparick of the New York 
Supreme Court, which over- 
sees the deed, upheld New 
Zealand’s rogue challenge. 

Complicating matters 
further, Fay decided to race 
the US. in a 132-ft. mono- 
hull, instead of a 12-meter 
(65-ft.) boat like those used 
since 1958. With time run- 
ning out, Conner and his 
team knew they could not 
design a sufficiently speedy monohull ves- 
sel of their own. So Conner opted for a 
smaller, swifter, multihulled catamaran. 
Justice Ciparick decided to wait to see the 
outcome of the race before ruling on the 
legitimacy of the U.S. entry. 








The U.S. won the race, but 
New Zealand takes the Cup 


As expected, the U.S. catamaran blew 
New Zealand’s monohull out of the water 
in September 1988. Fay then filed suit, 
charging that the US. had violated the 
deed of gift’s requirements for a “fair 
match.” Enter the New York Yacht 
Club— the Cup’s custodian for the first 132 | 
_ years of its existence—which 

filed an affidavit supporting 
: New Zealand's charge. 
4 Last week Ciparick 

ruled that Conner’s catama- 
‘ran had created a “gross 
mismatch.” The decision 
gave the America’s Cup to 
New Zealand, which will 
host the next competition in 
1991, and torpedoed San 
Diego’s hopes for a $1.2 bil- 
lion bonanza during the six- 
month competition. Conner, 
ironically, was in New Zea- 
land last week filming a 
commercial for a new board game called 
Cup Fever. “I'm a sailor,” he declared. 
“It offends me to see attorneys debat- 
ing America’s Cups in the courts. The 
Cup should be fought on the water.” 
Amen. = 
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Both come with 
a service guarantee. 


One wont get stuck 
in traffic. 


A Porsche 911 Carrera can 
do 0 to 60 in 6.1 seconds. But not 
during rush hour 

Che AT&T Worldwide Intel 
ligent Network can connect most 
long distance calls in under 
6 seconds, twenty-four hours a day, 
365 days a year. AT&T has a special 
signaling system that actually 
scouts ahead for clear message 
paths before each call is routed 
Only AT&T gives you the most reli 
able service available, and a 
service guarantee 

That means, no matter where 
you call from, youre assured of 
AT&T's low prices, uncompromising 
sound quality, immediate credit for 
misdialed calls, efficient operators, 
and the ability to call anywhere 
in the world 

When youre on the road, you 
want a service guarantee, so make 
sure you hear “Thank you for using 
AT&T” Then your calls wont get 
stuck in traffic 

We're here to help. For assistance, 
call 1 800 222-0300. 





Afst 


== The right choice. 
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NAILS 


How do you prove that Bacardi 
and orange juice makes a better drink 
than a screwdriver? 

You charge into ten leading vodka 
markets and conduct “blind” taste 
tests between Bacardi and the best 
selling vodka 

That's what we did, and when it 
was all over, Bacardi and 0.}. triumphed 
by a wide margin 

Maybe that’s because Bacardi, like 
all rums of Puerto Rico, is aged by law 
for one year. It has a warmer, livelier 
character than vodka, suiting it more 
ideally to orange juice 

Bacardi and o.}. The combination 
that beats tradition 
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Will these canine crime fighters get a pension? 


A Doggone 
Shame 


In their glory days, they pa- 
trolled Philadelphia’s mean 
streets, searched buildings and 


sniffed for bombs and narcot- 
ics. When they retired, the 
hounds of the Philadelphia 
police department’s canine 
unit traditionally got pensions 
in the form of free dog food 
and veterinary care. But on 
March I, Police Commissioner 





Willie Williams eliminated the 
benefits of 45 wet-nosed retirees 
to shave $13,500 from the de- 
partment’s $262 million budget 
“When you are looking at cut- 
ting services to the homeless,” 
said police spokesman Captain 
Richard De Lise, “how can you 
justify feeding dogs?” 
Williams’ move touched 
off a howl of protest. The Fra- 
ternal Order of Police filed a 
formal complaint. Allentown- 
based Alpo Petfoods Inc. of- 
fered free vittles to the retired 
canine crime fighters for as 
long as they live. Animal lover 
Randi Biba gathered more 
than 1,000 signatures on peti- 
tions urging the police depart- 
ment to reverse its decision. 
“Policemen get benefits, and 
these dogs are their partners,” 
says Biba, a 37-year-old secre- 
tary. “What's the difference if 
they have two legs or four?” @ 





SPACE 


Do You Read 
Me, Phobos? 


Suddenly, the beeps stopped 
coming. Soviet scientists last 
week lost track of one of their 
nation’s most highly touted 
space projects: Phobos 2, an 
unmanned craft launched last 
July to dispatch two landing 
probes onto the Martian moon 
Phobos. Repeated attempts to 
re-establish contact were fruit- 
less. A companion vessel had 
been lost in space last August 


The two spacecraft 
were part of the 
longtime Soviet 
push to explore 
Mars, an effort that 
Moscow has sever- 
al times invited the 
US. to join. Al- 
though Phobos 2 
had managed to 
send back informa- 
tion on the Mar- 
tian atmosphere, 
magnetic field and 
environment, some US. ana- 
lysts believe the mishaps in the 
$500 million project raise ques- 





tions about quality 
assurance and con- 
trol in Soviet flight 
preparations. But 
Frank McDonald, 
associate director 
of NASA’s Goddard 
Space Flight Cen- 
ter, warns against 
using the episode 
to judge Moscow's 
competence’ in 
space. Says Mc- 
Donald: “They 
have demonstrated again and 
again a very sophisticated 
capability.” a 


WESTO NOD 


Phobos 2: lost in space 





Rallying to 
The Claws 


Lobstermen in Kennebunk- 
port, Me., are boiling mad 
about special arrangements for 
one of the neighbors. They 
learned last week that the U.S. 
| Coast Guard will enforce a 
500-yd. “security zone” in the 
waters around George Bush’s 
summer home on Walker's 
Point, site of some of Maine’s 
best lobstering. Whenever the 
President is in residence, Coast 
Guard cutters will stop and 
search lobster boats seeking to 
enter the zone. Even more 





frustrating to the 40 or so lob- 
stermen affected: the cutters’ 
propellers tend to get snarled 
in the traplines, resulting in 
dozens of lost traps. 

During his campaign for 
the White House, Bush prom- 





Bush's Kennebunkport compound: lobstermen are boiling mad about the new “security zone” 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
How High an 
Office? 


George Bush supports random 
drug testing in the workplace, 
including the workplace where 
he’s the boss. The Administra- 
tion plans to conduct random 


| urinalysis among more than 
| 80% of the 1,850 employees in 


the Executive Office of the 
President, which includes the 
White House staff, the Office 
of Management and Budget, 
the National Security Council 
and other agencies. 

Thirty EOP workers have 
reluctantly filed a class-action 
suit seeking to stop the tests, 
contending that the Govern- 
ment has no right to test them 
without reason to suspect them 
of drug use. Though there is lit- 
tle evidence of widespread 
drug abuse among Executive 


Office workers, their image | 


was not helped by the disclo- 
sure last week that two White 
House guards were fired and 
one resigned last May after an 
investigation into allegations 
of cocaine use among members 
of the Secret Service’s uni- 
formed division. Two NSC 


| clerks were also relieved of 


their duties. The testing is nec- 
essary, says White House 
spokesman Marlin Fitzwater, 
because the Administration 
must offer “leadership in pro- 
viding random drug testing as 
a means of ensuring a clean 
workplace.” e 





ised that if his visits affected 
the lobstermen’s livelihood, “I 
would not come here.” But at a 
meeting with the aggrieved 
group last week, Coast Guard 
Captain R.W. (“Bud”) Breault 
offered little hope that the 
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rules would be relaxed. Some 
lobstermen, claiming that 
steering clear of the zone could 
cost them as much as $700 a 
week in lost catches, vow to 
continue placing traps in the 
restricted area = 
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TIME 
_SPECIALISSUE_ 


Careful, there. This is no ordinary statue 
you re adjusting, but one representing the father 
of the state, Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov, the man 
who renamed himself Lenin and reshaped Rus 
sia in the Bolshevik Revolution. One crucial slip 
by workers at Moscow’s All-Union Artistic-Pro- 
duction Association (hear the clang of bureauc 
racy in that name), and they must pour a whole 
new mold. In attempting nothing less than a sec- 
ond revolution, Mikhail Sergeyevich Gorbachev 
is also adjusting Lenin, paying lip service to his 
dogma even while reshaping it to fit the needs of 
the U.S.S.R. The task is a delicate one, for the fu 
ture of the Soviet Union—in some ways, the fu 
ture of us all—is at stake. A single crucial slip 
and the nation’s No. | sculptor might find him 
self starting from scratch—or out of a job. But 
what Gorbachev has already done can never be 
fully undone. What would Lenin think? 


The New _ 
C4 




















Photograph for TIME by Chris Nedentha 
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THE UNION 







A historic—and surprising—election is the 
latest indication that, for all his troubles, 
Gorbachev's revolution is transforming his nation 


'A LONG, 
S) MIGHTY 
\a STRUGGLE 























BY WALTER TER ISAACSON 





pon returning to Moscow in 1944 after a seven-year absence, the 
American diplomat George Kennan was struck by the enigma of an | 
empire both yearning for its rightful place in the modern world and 
clinging to the enfeebling insularity of its past. “The Anglo-Saxon in- 
stinct is to attempt to smooth away contradictions,” he wrote. “The Russian 
tends to deal only in extremes, and he is not particularly concerned to reconcile 
them. To him, contradiction is a familiar thing. It is the essence of Russia.” 

Contradiction has also become the essence of its second revolution, the 

radical crusade by Mikhail Gorbachev to create nothing less than anew So- _ | 
viet Union. In fits and starts, using such hybrids as socialist markets and 
one-party pluralism, he has directed one of the most transfixing spectacles 
of modern times: an encrusted political and economic system being 
brought, stumbling and blinking in amazement, into the light of a new era. 
In the tradition of Peter the Great, who opened up Russia to the West al- 
most 300 years ago to rescue it from backwardness, Gorbachev is trying to 
transform, neither slowly nor surely, every aspect of his nation’s political, 
economic and psychological life. 

Gorbachev has been in power for four years. In some ways, he was run- 
ning for a second term in last Sunday’s election of a new C ongress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies, seeking a mandate for his three-pronged pitchfork of peres- 
troika (economic restructuring), g/asnost (openness) and demokratiz ratsiya } 
(democratization). Not since the Bolsheviks were trounced in the Constitu- | 






















ent Assembly races of November 1917 had citizens of the Soviet Union been 
given the chance to vote in a real national election. This time some highly vis- 
ible keepers of the Bolshevik faith fared poorly. But for Gorbachev the re- 


sults could be, if he uses them adroitly, the mandate he sought to move to the l 
next stages of reform. 









Ina land hardly famous for political comebacks, Bo- 







At election rallies, i, Yeltsin, the brash populist who a year ago was 
Moscow crowds ousted as Moscow Communist Party boss and candi- 
chanted, “Down date member of the Politburo, has become a symbol of 







with bureaucrats!” the opportunities and obstacles that Gorbachev now 
Posey 

and “Yeltsin is a faces. Yeltsin's triumph, along with the defeat of party | 

man of the people!” hacks from Siberia to Lithuania. represented a rousing 
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endorsement of Gorbachev's vision of perestroika. But it also 
represented a feisty revolt against the failure of his reforms to 
improve the harsh realities of Soviet life 

Gorbachev had already secured one of the seats in the new 
legislature reserved for top party officials. Thus he did not have 
to confront personally the deflating question that dogs American 
candidates: Are you better off now than you were four years ago? 

The answer again involves contradictions. Life is clearly far 
better these days: the fear that was the most oppressive aspect of 
daily existence has been replaced by a torrent of free expression, 
while experiments with market principles show faint signs of spark- 
ing economic success. Life is just as clearly no better at all: the 
shelves in the shops are more barren than when Gorbachev took 
office, the limited economic reforms serve mainly to reveal how 
hopelessly ossified the economy is, and the flirtation with freedom 
has frayed the seams binding the empire's diverse nationalities. 

In fact, to pronounce perestroika either a success or a failure 
at this stage is to misperceive its nature. At best, it is the begin- 
ning of a protracted and massive undertaking that could take a 
generation or more. “During the past 70 years, a new man has 
been created who is obedient and easily frightened.” says the 
poet Bulat Okudzhava, a veteran Soviet-reform advocate. “What 
has been created over decades cannot be undone in a day.” Ener- 
gizing an empire of 285 million people and turning it into a mod- 
ern economy ranks among the most daunting tasks of modern 
times, as audacious as Deng Xiaoping’s Four Modernizations or 
Franklin Roosevelt’s creation of a new social welfare state 

Like Dr. Johnson's remark about dogs who walk upright and 
women who preach, the amazing thing about perestroika is not that 
the Soviets are doing it well but that they are doing it at all. “We so 
quickly and lightly overlook the remarkable existence of peres- 


troika and focus on the obstacles,” says Robert Legvold, director of | 


Columbia University’s Averell Harriman Institute, “that we un- 
derestimate the significance of the fact that it has begun at all.” 


In a land not famous for comebacks, Yeltsin is now a popular hero. 
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Leaving the polling station with Raisa, Gorbachev declared, “ hat we 





Whatever happens, and whatever course it finally takes, the Gorba- 
chev revolution has already become one of the greatest dramas and 
most momentous events of the second half of the 20th century 

Five of the six men who have led the Soviet Union have 
clung to power until their deaths. But the one exception—Nikita 
Khrushchev, the earthy reformer of a generation ago—stands as 
a cautionary reminder of the perils of perestroika. The combina- 
tion of glasnost and demokratizatsiya runs the risk of giving con- 
servatives the chance to point to a breakdown in social order 
This is a major consideration in one of the most order-obsessed 
regimes on earth. Gorbachev's situation, like the fate of his re- 
forms, will thus remain precarious 


orbachev has been able to demote but not purge from 

the Communist Party’s ruling Politburo Yegor Liga- 

chev, his conservative thorn. Ligachev and his allies, 

who include former KGB chief Victor Chebrikov, could 

become even more antagonistic out of dismay at the fate of fellow 

party traditionalists in the election. None is likely to try to pull off 

a coup, but it is possible that they could force Gorbachev to water 
down the reforms. 

Even if Gorbachev is reined in, or toppled, the seeds he has 

sown in the Soviet mind and the changes he has already wrought 

will leave an indelible mark. The reforms of Khrushchev and Ko- 


| sygin were squelched, but the ideas they planted blossomed a quar- 


ter-century later in a new generation of leadership. As Gorbachev 
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told Henry Kissinger when he visited Moscow earlier this year, “At 
any rate, things will never be the same again in the Soviet Union.” 
Notes Kissinger: “This would be a modest result for so Herculean a 
task.” Yes, but once again the contradiction is also true: the fact 
that the Soviet Union has been so deeply altered that it will never 
again be exactly the same is of monumental historic significance 
The Soviet people now know what it is like not to fear They 
| have learned the joys (and, yes, the frustrations) ofa feisty press 
They have had Pasternak returned to them and have openly 
called for the publication of Solzhenitsyn They have tasted the 
fruits of private marketplaces and cooperative cafés, discovered 
the potential (and, yes, the frustrations) of private entrepreneur- 
ship; they have watched candidates debate on television and be 
asked whether they believe in God. And they have read articles 
brushing the dust off Trotsky, probing the demonic mind of Sta- 
lin and introducing them to the ideas of Lech Walesa 
Most significant, perhaps, is the forthright admission by the 
Soviets that they are trying to shed the burden of a rigidly central- 
ized economy based on Leninist-Stalinist principles. The eulogies 
| on the death of Communism may be premature, but there are 
signs that a verdict is being reached in the long twilight struggle 
between this century’s two dominant ideologies. While scram- 
bling to find euphemisms for such apostate phrases as “private 
property,” the Soviets are jettisoning many of their Communist 
| tenets in favor of some that are at the heart of democratic capital- 
| ism: contested elections, pluralism, codified individual rights, 
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need is democracy and glasnost to tap the potential of our society.” | 





Ligachev reminded reporters he is in the same party as Yeltsin. 


market incentives and the reward of private enterprise 

The one thing that can be said with certainty about peres- 
troika is that it has exposed how difficult rebuilding the Soviet 
economy will be. The obstacles are greater, the situation more 
dire and the fixes more fundamental than even Gorbachev sus- 
pected four years ago. “Frankly speaking, comrades, we have 
underestimated the extent and gravity of the deformations.” he 
told a Party Conference last year. Nikolai Shmelev, one of the 
country’s radical economic gadflies, has put it more vividly: “We 
are now like a seriously ill man who, after a long time in bed, 
takes his first step with the greatest degree of difficulty and finds 
to his horror that he has almost forgotten how to walk.” 


he overall Soviet economy remains a near shambles. The 
budget deficit—caused in part by transfusions to anemic 
factories and by subsidies for food and housing—is about 
11% of the GNP, by some estimates. The ruble, arbitrarily 
said to be worth $1.60 but not freely convertible into dollars or oth- 
er Western currencies, brings as little as 10¢ on the black market. 
But price controls have repressed the latent inflation, and people 
have more paper money—about 300 billion rubles in savings— 
than there are goods available for purchase 
Translated to a personal level, this means that day-to-day life 
in the Soviet Union is as difficult as ever. Not only are big consum- 
er items like refrigerators and washing machines in short supply- 
the average wait to buy the cheapest Soviet car is seven years—but 
staples of everyday life are also scarce. Long lines snake into the 
street for such ordinary items as sausage, rice, coffee and candy 
Gorbachev's reforms are part of the problem. He is trying to 
force factories to become financially profitable, so they are gus- 
sying up products in order to price them higher than the every- 
day models that are price-fixed by the bureaucracy. Moscow 
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top Moscow party leader 
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Ilya 
An invalid who became 


an 





consumers were deprived for months this winter of regular soap 
(32¢ a bar) because enterprises wanted to produce only a luxury 
soap that they could price at $1.60 a bar, 

This does not make perestroika popular. A middle-aged 
book translator in Moscow says that votes for Yeltsin were votes 
against the establishment and Gorbachev. But doesn’t Gorba- 
chev represent change? “Who gives a damn about change when 
you can’t buy cheese and aspirin anymore? They've had their 
circus. Now we want bread.” /zvestia reports that when miners 
in southern Russia lined up for hours to wait for their pay pack- 
ets, they began to jeer, “And this is perestroika?” 

But to see only empty shelves is to miss the remarkable nature 
of the Soviet reforms. Gorbachev believes that the three prongs of 
his program are inextricably linked. Demokratizatsiya goes hand 
in glove with perestroika, he argues, because individual initiative is 
impossible in a society where decision-making is alienated from 
the people. And for either prong to work, there must be open dis- 
cussion of ideas and criticism of the system’s flaws. “It is only by 
combining economic re- 
form with political changes, 
demokratizatsiya and glas- 
nost that we can fulfill the 
tasks we have set for our- 
selves,” Gorbachev told a 
party plenum in October. 

On this linkage, Marx 
would be pleased with 
Gorbachev: the dialectical 
process requires under- 
standing the connections 
between different social 
and economic forces. In 
theory, the urge to proceed 
on all fronts seems logical. 

Does it make sense in 











LOSERS 


In Leningrad the 
top five party lead- 
ers were all wiped 
out. Also fallen: 
about a third of the 
129 regional party 
leaders, Moscow's 
mayor, Lithuania's 


SOPOLEV—TASS 










Valeri Saikin Valentin Zgursky top leadership, the 
Moscow's mayor, seen Kiev's mayor, unop- KGB boss in Esto- 

asapartyhatchet man, _ posed, ran afoul of nia, the admiral of 
lost out at the polls Ukrainian discontent the Pacific fleet 


and the general of 
Soviet forces in 
East Germany, the 
party boss in Kiev, 
and Yevgeni Bra- 
kov, the manager 


CHEREDINTSEV—TASS 





of Moscow's ZIL 
limousine factory, 
who had the thank- 
less task of taking 
on Yeltsin. 

Vyautas Sakalauskas Yuri Solovyov 

Lithuania's prime minis- —_ Leningrad party boss 

ter lost toa candidate of | was unopposed, and 

the popular front defeated 


ata time. That is the approach Yeltsin advocates. “By heading off 
in every direction at once, as we have been doing,” he said in his 
interview with TIME in February, “we have hardly made any 
progress at all as far as the standard of living is concerned.” 
But Gorbachev's approach is probably the only way to rebuild 
a system so deeply corroded. The failed reforms of 1965, which at- 
tempted to introduce price and profit incentives, showed that tin- 
kering with parts of the economy without a comprehensive over- 
haul of attitudes was doomed. Linkage is necessary because the 
economic and social problems all stem from the same root: too 
much centralization, A system based on bureaucratic commands 
has failed. Decentralization is necessary. But this cannot occur un- 
less people are allowed the freedom to think for themselves 
One of Gorbachev's goals in the election was to get people en- 
gaged in his reforms. He did, with a vengeance. Despite 71 years 
without practice, Soviets plunged into the fray of open democracy 
“We intellectuals always saw ourselves as the symbol of democra- 
cy but thought the people weren't ready for it,” says Andrei Vozne- 
_ sensky, a noted Soviet poet 
ls “The joyful thing about all 
: this is that in many ways we 
© have been proved wrong.” 
The significance of the 
new Congress of People’s 
Deputies is not yet certain 
The 1,500 candidates who 
were up for election on 
March 26 will be joined by 
750 selected by public or- 
ganizations ranging from 
the Communist Party to 
the Society of Stamp Col- 
lectors. They will select 
544 of their number for a 
new Supreme Soviet. This 








practice? American politi- 
cians have found it moreef- 3 = 
fective to ignore connec- 
tions and plunge forward 
On just one or two initiatives 











Despite 71 years without practice, they plunged into the fray of democracy. 


new legislature, of which 
Gorbachev is expected to 
be president, will jostle for 
authority with the Com- 
munist Party's hierarchy, 
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Profile in quality #10: 
Engineering. au 


Shown here is the 3.8 Liter Supercharged engine. 

It represents sophisticated high performance engineering. 
The Supercharged engine, available in the Ford 
Thunderbird Super Coupe and Mercury Cougar XR-7, 

is one example of Ford’s constant exploration and 
development of new technologies. 

When quality is job 1—you don’t do it any other way. 


Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, Ford Trucks. 
Our goal is to build the highest quality cars 
and trucks in the world. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 











THINNING HAIR SHOULD 





UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS. 
INTRODUCING THE 






Even when used as directed, 
most shampoos leave residues 
behind. These residues can 
accumulate on your thinning hair 
or scalp and may affect the 
performance of other hair care 
products you use. 

Fortunately, new Progaine is 
not like most shampoos. In fact, 
there’s no other shampoo quite 
like it. 

Progaine is a rich, mild shampoo 
scientifically formulated to clean 
thinning hair. Its unique blend of 
high quality cleansing agents pro- 
vides a full-bodied lather that 
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gently but effectively cleans 
thinning hair. What's more, it 
rinses without leav- 


ing residues behind. ; 
Because, unlike uosnine 
other shampoos, eer 


Progaine contains 
none of the 
commonly used 
coating ingredients 
such as polymers, 
waxes or oils that 
can build up on 
hair. 

And, hypoaller- 
genic Progaine has 
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been dermatologist tested and 
proven safe for use with even the 
most delicate thinning hair. 

So, before you apply any other 
hair care products to your thinning 
hair, first use Progaine Shampoo to 
thoroughly clean your hair and scalp. 

New Progaine Shampoo. The 
ideal shampoo for people who 
really care about the condition of 
their thinning hair. 


A leader in the research 
and care of thinning hair. 









of which Gorbachev is General Secre- 
tary. He may thus be able (if his footwork 
remains agile) to use the new Supreme 
Soviet to outmaneuver the conservatives 
in the Communist Party's apparatus and 
to use the party's Politburo to keep a lid 
on the insurgents in the Supreme Soviet 


Many elderly voters never mastered the principle that they 
| were supposed to walk into a booth, pull the curtain behind them 
and secretly cross out the names of those they opposed. Instead, 
they picked up their ballots and walked straight to the box, as 








Co-ops and individual farmers have produced 
pockets of plenty, like the vegetables sold at 
Moscow's Rizhsky Market. The 5% of land 
that is privately farmed provides about 30% 
of the nation’s food. 


age to vote down the republic’s KGB chief. The city party leader in 
Leningrad, running against an unknown 28-year-old shipyard en- 
gineer, received only 15% of the vote. In fact, the five top Commu- 
nists in the Leningrad power structure tumbled to defeat. Valeri 
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losers: the mayor of Moscow, the president 
and prime minister in Lithuania, the party 
boss in Minsk, the first deputy premier of 
Belorussia and the admiral of the Pacific | 
fleet of the Soviet navy. Across the nation, 
almost a third of the party's 129 regional 
leaders lost. Estonians even had the cour- 





was the practice in past elections. Another change was that the 
party did not try to drum up turnout. “What kind of election is 
this?” a baffled older woman complained at a Moscow poll. 
“Where is the music, and what happened to the buffet?” 


Terekhov, a member of Leningrad’s Democratic Union, an opposi- 
tion group, noted, “Gorbachev opened a volcano, and I don’t think 
he realized the lava was so deep.” 

Another cause of skepticism about the elections was the bloc of 
750 seats reserved for official and public organizations. But even | 
there, insurgency reigned. Leaders of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences produced a limp slate of 23 nominees for their 20 reserved 
seats, pointedly excluding physicist Andrei Sakharov, the Nobel 
laureate and human-rights activist. But the membership voted 
down 15 of them, which means that the academy's leaders must 
come up with new candidates, presumably including Sakharov this 
time. The Soviet Peace Committee, a goodwill and propaganda or- 
ganization, was allotted five seats. Among those elected by the 
group was Patriarch Pimen, head of the Russian Orthodox Church. | 

Between gasps, however, some caution is in order. The Soviet 
Union still has a one-party system. After broaching the subject 
of whether other parties should be permitted, Yeltsin was sub- 
jected to an official inquiry by the Central Committee, which is 
still under way. Gorbachev, who says that pluralism can be ac- 
commodated within the Communist Party, calls the idea of hav- 
ing other parties “all rubbish.” | 

Yeltsin will quit his job in Moscow's construction ministry 
and work to organize a bloc of like-minded members of the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies. “They will create pressure and 
strengthen their voice so it will be heard,” he said after his vic- 


eltsin, 58, ran as Moscow's Huey Long, stoking populist 
passions with his calls for an end to the party élite’s spe- 
cial privileges and his frontal attacks on Yegor Ligachev 
“You're wrong, Boris!” Ligachev had shouted during the | 
emotional Party Conference last year at which Yeltsin sought reha- 
bilitation after being kicked off the Politburo. YEGOR, YOU'RE 
WRONG! read the buttons sported by Yeltsin's supporters as they 
marched through Moscow shouting “Down with party bureau- 
| crats!” during the days leading up to the election. Yeltsin ended up 
with an astounding 89% of the vote in the at-large Moscow district 
One criticism of the election was that in 384 of the 1,500 dis- 
tricts, party hacks ran unopposed. Those who ran alone, howev- 
er, still had to collect 50% of the vote. The most prominent vic- 
tim: Yuri Solovyov, the Communist Party boss of the Leningrad 
region and a nonvoting member of the Politburo. Though Solo- 
vyov ran unopposed, almost two-thirds of the voters crossed out 
his name, and he lost. The mayor of Kiev also ran unopposed 
and lost. So did that city’s Communist Party boss 
Indeed, any notion that the election was totally controlled by 
the Communist bureaucracy was dispelled by the startling list of 
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tory. They will also, he hopes, elect him 
to the Supreme Soviet 

In Russian the word for voting, golo- 
sovat, derives from the Russian word golos, 
or voice. That also happens to be the root of 
the word glasnost. Likewise, the election 
was an extension of the openness and pub- 
lic airing spawned by Gorbachev's g/asnost crusade. Of the reform 
trinity, g/asnost has wrought the most tangible changes, especially 
for the Soviet intellectual community, Gorbachev's most solid base 
of support. Nowadays the only heresy is orthodoxy. Says economist 
Shmelev: “Four years ago, people felt themselves living behind 
barbed wire. Now we have a degree of freedom for intellectuals and 
for ordinary people that would have been unimaginable before.” 


ut glasnost has sparked serious problems for Gorba- 
chev, none more threatening than the release of long- 
festering resentments felt by various national and eth- 
nic groups. The world’s last polyglot empire now faces 
renewed demands from the Crimean Tatars about grievances 
that go back 45 years, nationalist demonstrations in Moldavia 
against Russification, secessionism along the Baltic coast and 
sectarian violence between Armenians and Azerbaijanis. 

The explosion of ethnic violence in Azerbaijan a year ago 
caught Gorbachev without a workable nationalities policy. The 
Armenians are enraged by what they claim are flagrant cases of 
ethnic abuse against their compatriots living in Azerbaijan. Gor- | 
bachev's prestige plummeted in Armenia when he gave a finger- 
wagging lecture to Armenian intellectuals who had come to pre- 
sent their case in Moscow last summer and when he ended his 
snap tour of the Armenian earthquake zone last December with | 
another outburst against nationalists. 

The nationalities crisis is also acute in Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, the relatively prosperous Baltic States that Stalin 
seized in 1940. Gorbachev initially regarded the nationalist senti- 
ments in the region as a force that he could harness on behalf of 


Amid the cacophony of glasnost exists 
some poetry, such as that on the capital's 
hip Arbat. Intellectuals and artists have be- 
come the backbone of Gorbachev's support 
and the prime beneficiaries of his reforms. 
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perestroika. But he underestimated the re- 
sentment. In Estonia last November, the 
local legislature declared the republic 
“sovereign,” a pronouncement Moscow 
refused to accept. Residents in Estonia 
are so fed up with Russians flooding in to 
clean out their better-stocked stores that 
they now require customers to produce a passport; only Estonians 
are allowed to buy appliances, clothing or footwear. The Baltics 
produced some painful surprises for the party as nationalist candi- 
dates notched victories over pro-Moscow rivals 

Another potential problem is the festering unrest in the fer- 
tile heart of the Soviet Union, the Ukraine. Gorbachev visited 
the region in February and lashed out against the disastrous con- 
sequences of further nationalist stirrings there, displaying iron 
teeth rather than the usual smile 

Of all Gorbachev's challenges, his most critical is getting per- 
estroika to produce some tangible economic improvements. At the 
core of this effort is the Law on State Enterprise, passed almost two 
years ago, which is designed to lift the yoke of central planning off 
the back of industry. In theory, factories will no longer have to ful- 
fill Moscow-dictated quotas by churning out products with little 
regard for cost, efficiency or quality. Instead, factories are sup- 
posed to become “self-financing.” They will contract with suppli- 
ers for materials, be responsible for selling what they produce and 
be allowed to share in the profit if revenue exceeds costs 

In reality, however, the quotas have been supplanted by 
“state orders” placed by Moscow’s ministries for hefty portions 
of the output of most factories. The nation’s entrenched bureau- 
crats see change as threatening, and their first priority is to pre- 
serve their jobs by clinging to their authority to meddle. That 
suits most managers just fine, because it means they neither have 
to hustle sales nor worry about scaring up the necessary raw ma- 
terials. “A form of perverse social contract exists between the 
bureaucracy and those people who do not want to work very 
hard,” says Shmelev. 
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An equally important pillar of peres- 
troika is the encouragement of private 
agriculture. Gorbachev has long promot- 
ed “contract” farming, in which small 
groups or families enter into an agree- 
ment to handle a certain portion of a col- 
lective farm's crops, land or livestock 
The latest innovation, passed by the Central Committee last 
month, goes much further: it allows families to take leases of 50 
years or more on pieces of land, keep the profit on what they 
raise and even pass the leasing rights on to their children, Ad- 
ministration of this program, though, will be under the control of 
the collective farms 

This reintroduction of what Gorbachev delicately referred to 
as “individual property” could cause the most sweeping overhaul 
in Soviet agriculture since Stalin began to collectivize the farms 
in 1929, a process that resulted in more than 10 million deaths 
and wiped out the kulaks, or landed farmers, as a class. Since 
then the land has been unable to feed its people; the U.S.S.R 
spends $105 billion, roughly 15% of its budget, subsidizing food, 
and it imported 36 million tons of grain last year. One Soviet col- 
lective farmer feeds only seven to nine people, in contrast to a 
Dutch farmer, who can feed at least 112 

To breed a new class of entrepreneurs, Gorbachev has al- 
lowed individuals to start cooperatives and share the profits. At 
first the program was limited mainly to high-visibility services 
such as taxis and cafés, Now more than 2 million people are em- 
ployed in co-ops and private businesses. Privately operated pay 
toilets are set up all over Moscow. But most co-ops are still ha- 
rassed by reform-resistant bureaucrats and have trouble secur- 
ing permits and supplies 

Reaching beyond the country’s borders, Gorbachev has at- 
tempted to start joint ventures with foreign investors. The Sovi- 
ets have proved flexible: the original plan, which insisted on ma- 
jority Soviet ownership, has been revised to accommodate the 
demands of Western companies. Last Thursday at a Kremlin 
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The seams binding the world’s last empire 
have begun to tear. Members of Latvia's 
Popular Front who marched to commemorate 
Stalin's victims are part of the secessionist 
winds blowing through the Baltic States. 








ceremony, executives of a consortium of 
six U.S. firms—including Chevron, East- 
man Kodak and Johnson & Johnson 
signed an agreement for as many as 25 
joint ventures involving about $10 billion 
over the next 20 years. Although the 
agreement specified ways that profits 
| could be taken out of the Soviet Union in hard currency and not 
just held in worthless rubles, joint ventures still face enormous 
difficulties. Ford Motor Co. pulled out of the consortium be- 
cause, a spokesman said, it was unable to persuade “the Soviets 
to adopt new and innovative financial ar rangements.” 
Gorbachev's economic reforms, while radical, are nonethe- 
less carefully circumscribed. He is not marching headlong to 
capitalism but is attempting to reinvent Marxism by creating so- 
cialist markets, socialist competition and cooperative ventures 
Private ownership of the means of production (land, factories) is 
sull prohibited. Individuals cannot hire workers with a view to 
profiting from their labor but rather must form cooperative ar- 
rangements. There is a noncompetitive banking system, and no 
stock market for financing private ventures. Most important of 
all, there is no rational price system: thousands of prices are still 
set by state fiat rather than supply and demand, which means 
that supply never seems to equal demand 


espite what the election indicated, there is significant 
resistance to Gorbachev's reforms. While managers 

and workers realize that the present system has its flaws 

they are not eager to take a leap into the unknown 

Many are satisfied with a social contract in which, as Soviets cyni- 
cally joke, “they pretend to pay us, and we pretend to work.” The 
probability, nevertheless, is that Gorbachev will become more. 
not less, impatient. “Shortages exist because we are moving too 
slowly, halting and stepping off the road too often,” says Abel 
Aganbegyan, an economist who helped shape Gorbachev's ideas 
The next stage of perestroika will probably be even harder than 
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the latest. For market in- 
centives to work, prices will 
have to be decontrolled—a 
frightening prospect given 
the pent-up inflationary 
pressures. Rents and the 
prices of meat, bread and 
milk have been kept at the 
same level for decades; if 
decontrolled, they would 
be likely to rocket. Gorba- 
chev understands the chal- 
lenge. “Socialist markets 
cannot be formed without 
price reform,” he told a 
party meeting in February. 
But having reached that 
daunting precipice, he 
blinked. Rents and basic 
food prices, he promised, 
will not be raised for at least 


two years. Until there are price reform and 
quality products to market, the ruble cannot 
become a convertible currency, which is nec- 
essary if Gorbachev is to attract more foreign 
investment and bring his country into interna- 
tional financial organizations. 

To buy time for his reforms, Gorbachev has forced a signifi- 
cant shift of resources away from the military. He has signed a 
decree cutting Soviet armed forces by 500,000 men within the 
next two years, helping save 14% of the total military budget and 
living up to the promise he made in his U.N. speech last Decem- 
ber. These cuts have been accompanied by significant changes in 
doctrine. Conventional forces are being reconfigured to become 











Military cadets in Leningrad still 
proudly stand for the hammer and 
sickle, but defense cuts are designed 
to shift resources to domestic needs. 


AMERICA ABROAD / By Strobe Talbott 


THE NEED FOR NEW THINKING 


f a computer were to design the ideal 

President to deal with Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, it might whir and buzz and 
come up with George Bush. As Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, Bush got 
to know the folkways of the world fo- 
rum where Gorbachev has been con- 
centrating much of his genius for public 
diplomacy. As the U.S.’s man in China, 
Bush had a crash course in Commu- 
nism and geopolitics. As director of 
Central Intelligence, he learned what 
KGB networks and Soviet missile war- 
heads could do to the West on a bad 
day. As Vice President, he met as many 
General Secretaries as he helped bury 
(three). 

Bush is genuinely fascinated by 
Soviet affairs. He has frequently held 
private weekend seminars with experts 
on the subject, and he chose card- 
carrying Kremlinologists for the top two 
jobs on the National Security Council 
staff. One of the first documents Bush 
signed as President was an order to the 
Executive Branch to reassess relations 
and recommend a strategy that looks 
ahead to the next century. The review is 
supposed to be an American answer to 


Gorbachev's “new thinking.” Yet to 
meet that challenge, the study may have 
to work its way free of attitudes and 
assumptions that could make fresh ini- 
tiatives difficult. 

Part of the problem is that Bush’s 
Administration came into office on pro- 
bation in the eyes of the Republican 
hard right and wary of appearing sus- 
ceptible to Gorbomania. Some members 
of the new team seem to relish the 
chance to sound tougher than their pre- 
decessors. A number of Bush aides have 
privately derided Ronald Reagan for his 
arm-in-arm stroll through Red Square 
with Gorbachev at their summit meet- 
ing last June and for proclaiming the 
Evil Empire a thing of the past. 

Some of these advisers also seem 
convinced that what forced the Soviet 
Union to begin mending its aggressive, 
repressive ways was U.S. pressure of the 
past 40 years, so no change in U.S. poli- 
cy is in order now. This line of argument 
underestimates the internal origins of 
Soviet reform. Gorbachev is not so much 
saying “uncle” to Uncle Sam as he is 
addressing the failures of the Leninist- 
Stalinist system. Moreover, he is doing 
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more defensive in deploy- 
ment. In addition, the So- 
viets now speak of main- 
taining a “reasonable 
sufficiency” in their nu- 
clear and conventional 
forces rather than at- 
tempting to match or sur- 
pass the might of the West 
in every category. As a So- 
viet arms-control official 
asked recently, “What do 
we need a huge tank park 
in Eastern Europe for?” 
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shares effort has produced 
some quirky situations 
For example, the Ministry 
for Medium-Machine 
Building, which is respon- 
sible for building nuclear 


weapons, has been given the job of moderniz- 
ing the dairy industry. Prime Minister Niko- 
lai Ryzhkov disclosed last month that the 
Moscow Aviation Factory will soon produce | 
pasta. 

Gorbachev also continues to advocate 
“new thinking” in foreign policy, which has been reflected in | 
tangible reductions of Soviet commitments abroad. Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze is even plunging into the thicket 
of creating a Soviet version of the War Powers Act: he has an- | 
nounced that the new Supreme Soviet should have the right to | 
debate any foreign political or military commitments. 

The commanding presence that Gorbachev has been able to 


so in a way that is earning him world- 
wide credit for being flexible and for- 
ward-looking, while the U.S. is in dan- 
ger of appearing sluggish and uncertain. 

Yet the Bush Administration seems 
eager to play down the importance of 
Gorbachev himself. It is only prudent, of 
course, to hedge against the possibility of 
Gorbachev's demise. But the Adminis- 
tration risks going too far in assuming, 
imprudently, that favorable trends in 
Soviet domestic and foreign policy are 
irreversible—no matter who the Gener- 
al Secretary is—and not far enough in 
taking advantage of the immediate op- 
portunities that Gorbachev himself rep- 
resents. For example, his willingness to 
trim Soviet military muscle might give 
the U.S. a welcome chance to rethink 
some of its own more expensive 
superweapons. 

The Administration needs and de- 
serves time to prepare its approach. The 
policy review is still a work in progress. 
But it would be a shame if it ended up 
being a rationalization for American old 
thinking and an all-purpose, platitudi- 
nous prescription for dealing not with 
Gorbachev but his successor. a 
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exert on the world stage has helped shore 
up his power at home. This week he is 
again on the road. In his visit with Cuba's 
Fidel Castro, who is no fan of perestroika 
or glasnost, the Soviet leader will have a 
chance to show whether his rhetoric 
about new thinking translates into taking 
concrete steps toward easing tensions in Central America. After- 
ward, he plans to go to London to see if Margaret Thatcher still 
believes, as she once said of Gorbachev, that “we can do business 
together.” 


hen Gorbachev proposed his plans for perestroika, 
the first question was, Is he serious? He was. Then the 
question was, Can he succeed? That one is still open. 
Nowadays, as popular impatience grows, another 
question comes up with increasing frequency, Are his reforms per- 
manent, or could they be reversed if he was shunted aside? 

When a group of intellectuals and artists were sitting around 
Moscow debating this question, one of them asked what it would 
take for the hard-liners to reverse g/lasnost. “All they'd have to do 
is fire about six editors,” someone replied. “I think one would do 
it,” said another. But even though such a clampdown could oc- 
cur, it could not erase the ideas or the taste for open discussion 
that has been liberated. Says Sergei Zalygin, editor of the crusad- 
ing literary monthly Novy Mir: “How it will end we do not know, 
but there is no turning back now.” 

Demokratizatsiya might be easier to dampen. Conservatives 
simply could ensure that the popularly elected Supreme Soviet be- 
comes mainly a ceremonial body, with real authority remaining 
with the Politburo. Even so, the elections of March 1989 area wa- 
tershed. Never again will the power of the party seem quite so ab- 
solute and unassailable. Never again will it be quite so easy to 
herd Soviet citizens to the polls to cast ballots with only one name 

As for perestroika, Gorbachev has made into a mantra the 
phrase “There is no alternative.’ Even Ligachev and the conser- 








In a nation that clings to its memories and 
reveres its historic heroes, there is a wari- 
ness about too much change. As Gorbachev 
attempts radical reform, citizens still line 
up to visit Lenin's tomb in Red Square. 


valives, wary as they are about the may- 
hem being done to Marxism, agree that 
something must be done. As Gorbachev 
well knows, one of the safeguards of per- 
estroika is its links to glasnost: now that 
the economy’s inherent flaws have been 
aired, it is impossible to retreat and pre- 
| tend once again not to see them. “The notion that Ligachev or 
anyone else can bring perestroika to a halt now simply does not 
square with reality,” says Soviet economist Gavril Popov. “Emp- 
ty store shelves and housing problems have made the process dif- 
ficult, but something absolutely vital has taken place in Russian 
terms: a change in our way of thinking.” 
This does not mean that Gorbachev will prevail or even en- 
| dure. Perestroika has committed one of the most dangerous sins 
in politics: it has raised expectations more than living standards. 
| Although the reforms Gorbachev has wrought can never be 
completely reversed, they could be suppressed by a retrograde 
regime. The result would be a surly Soviet Union that could 
threaten the world with its bulk and brawn while it seethed 
about the sclerotic state of its Third World economy and its in- 
ability to escape the tentacles of an ideology that does not satisfy 
the basic needs of 285 million people 
The alternative is not that perestroika might suddenly be 
pronounced a success—even the irrepressible Boris Yeltsin 
should avoid holding his breath—but that the reforms will con- 
tinue. For both the Soviets and those destined to coexist with 
them, that is the important thing. Each new manifestation of de- 
mocracy, each new opportunity for individual enterprise, each 
new opening for free thought and expression helps ease the re- 
pressive relationship between the Soviet state and its population 
That, in turn, should make the new U.S.S.R. a far less threaten- 
ing world citizen. Last week’s election was another act in a 
lengthy drama that has already, in only four fitful years. indeli- 
bly transformed the face of the Soviet Union—and its 





soul. —Reported by Ann Blackman, John Kohan and Nancy Traver/Moscow 
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THE UNION 


Nearly 20 years after being expelled, a TIME 
correspondent returns to discover what is 


new—and not new—in Moscow 





THEN AND NOW 








BY STANLEY W. CLOUD 

een again from the air, Moscow is 
S unchanged. The city squats as al- 
ways on the steppes like an ungain- 
ly old hulk, beached and abandoned, its 
Stalin-era spires so many masts thrusting 
into the gloom, and the nearest sea hun- 
dreds of miles away. Fair warning, neo- 
Napoleons! Even with glasnost, peres- 


| troika and the Pepsi Revolution, Moscow 


the impregnable lives on, isolated and for- 
bidding, a dour reminder of what it means 
to be Russian. 

On the ground it is much the same at 
first. Behind the hard eyes of a young 
passport officer lurk the ghosts of his 
country’s history: Ivan the Terrible, Peter 
the Great, Lenin, Stalin and all those 
they once ruled, the entire tragic parade 
of persecutors and persecuted. And when 
the officer finally grunts his assent and 
one is readmitted to the Soviet sanctum, 
one still imagines great steel doors clang- 
ing shut, 

Almost 20 years earlier, at the start of 
the Brezhnev era of economic stagnation 
and recurring rounds of repression, I was 
assigned to TIME’s Moscow bureau. I took 
up residence with my family in an apart- 
ment block reserved for foreigners and set 
out to cover what was, despite the de- 
pressing realities of Soviet life, a fascinat- 
ing story. Then, on a May morning in 
1970, I received a phone call from an offi- 
cial in the Soviet Foreign Ministry. “Your 
work here is finished,” he said. There 
were no accusations, no explanations, just 
“Your work here is finished,” and a de- 
parture deadline 

Now I was back for the first time. 

Despite the chrome and modern con- 
veniences of Sheremyetovo International 
Airport, the old city quickly pulls you into 
her familiar, exhausting, yet not altogeth- 
er unpleasant embrace: the slush and mud 
of the broad avenues; the air that smells of 
bad cigarettes, carbon monoxide and dis- 
infectant; the monotony of dun-colored 
buildings; the occasional startling glimpse 
of a golden-domed church or pastel- 
walled czarist mansion; the dark masses 
hurrying by or huddling in their inevita- 
ble queues to buy what little is in the 
stores. Much more than merely familiar, 
Moscow today seems as immutable, as de- 
pressingly eternal as ever. 


Soon enough, though, signs of change 
emerge. Traffic is much heavier, and if 
Pepsi has not exactly replaced vodka as 
the national beverage, it is widely avail- 
able. Cooperative restaurants enjoy a fair- 
ly brisk business, at least among those 
who can afford the prices (lunches and 
dinners often go for $20 to $30 a person, 
without drinks or wine). Major hotels of- 
fer Western joint-venture seekers many 
distinctly unsocialist hard-currency at- 
tractions—slot machines, for one—while 
out on the sidewalks, better-dressed 
young people hurry by, oblivious to the 
stiff-knuckled old women sweeping the 
streets with birch-branch brooms. 

And all the red banners and posters 
that once festooned the avenues and office 
buildings have vanished, 
along with their exhorta- 


economic reform with a dose of democra- 
cy. In any case, the heavy Soviet lid has 
been lifted, and the voices from inside the 
box—above all, the voices of ever resilient 
Russian intellectualism—are being heard 
in ways and forums unimaginable 20 
| years ago. If the democratic experiment 
has so far failed to improve the economy, 
it has radically altered the arts and the 
mass media. 

In 1970 I spent much of my last full 
day in Moscow at the apartment of an 
“unofficial” —i.e., banned—artist, the late 
Vasily Sitnikov. A true eccentric who 
built kayaks by hand in the vain hope of 
exporting them to the West, Sitnikov 
scorned “socialist realism” in his art. His 
most serious paintings alternated between 
a touching optimism and a profound mor- 
bidity. During our afternoon together, we 
discussed the plight of Soviet artists, and I 
left with two paintings hidden under my 
jacket (in case KGB watchers were about). 
| On my return to Moscow this year, I saw a 
fully sanctioned exhibition of “unofficial” 
art not unlike Sitnikov’s and felt deep sad- 
ness that he had not lived long enough to 
see it, 

Sharp memories of the brutal past 











tions for workers to fulfill 
the latest Five-Year Plan 
and their dreary pronounce- 
ments that the socialist road 
is the road to peace. If the 
boilerplate is not missed, the 
color is. 

But change has its price, 
though. Gaping cracks have 
opened in the wall of social 
| “order” that once comforted 
the Russian psyche and jus- 
tified Soviet ideology. Orga- 
nized crime is so active that 
Mafia has become common- 
place in Russian patois. The 
homeless are more obvious 
too, including provincials 
who have traveled to Mos- 
cow to buy or trade for food 
and must spend the night 
huddled in drafty railway 
stations. Elsewhere, gaudy 
hookers and teenage toughs 
prowl pedestrian tunnels, 
and beggars—old women, 
mostly—hold out quavering 
hands for kopecks. Black 
marketeers hustle even in 
Red Square, and on a green 
fence near city hall someone 
has neatly painted, in Eng- 
lish, SEX! and ROCK! 

Evidently Mikhail Gor- 
bachev is willing to tolerate 
capitalist-style “contradic- 
| tions’ in his attempt to fuel 
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How times change. Two 
decades ago, Brezhnev 
was the most powerful 
man in the country, 
feared by all. Today, six 
years after his death, 
Brezhnev is not only 
scorned as the author of 
the “era of stagnation” 
but also mocked by 
weekend strollers as a 
masked cartoon. To 
spend Sunday in the park 
with Leonid is to 
understand why today is 
so different from 
yesteryear. 


A vendor peddles his 
gallery of faces in Moscow's 
Izmailovsky Park 











were jogged as well by a new play, Four 
Interrogations, the story of an old woman 
unfairly charged under Stalin as an “ene- 
my of the people.” Before the curtain 
rises, the audience sits in darkness while 
voices screech Stalinist slogans over a 
loudspeaker. Then an imposing photo of 
Stalin is projected onto a black curtain 
Finally, a spotlight sweeps over the audi- 
ence, stopping now and then to hold first 
one person, then another and another in 
its sudden white glare 

Still, glasnost, seen from the queues 
instead of from the theater seats, must ap- 
pear as little more than a pretty plaything 
for the rich. Up to 30% of Moscow’s 9 mil- 
lion citizens live in communal flats 
there is any choice at all in the stores, 
crowded with shoppers whom shortages 
have made ruble-rich, it is between the 
shoddy output of state enterprises and the 
higher quality—and prices—offered by 
co-ops. “There is more freedom now, but 
life is harder,” a Russian friend said. Re- 
ality is a daily grind: commuting from 
cramped flats to unsatisfying work, send- 
ing children to decrepit schools, trudging 
from shop to dismal shop in hopes of find- 


| ing even basics like laundry soap 


Valeri Saikin, chairman of Moscow’s 
executive committee and, in effect, the 
city’s mayor, knows all about the curve of 


If | 











declining Soviet expectations. “Moscow is 
a very large city,” he said. With a refresh- 
ing lack of ideology, he added, “But it’s dif- 
ficult to solve all the problems by adminis- 
trative methods alone. We need more 
initiative by individuals and local groups 
Many American cities have fewer prob- 
lems because private firms help. Here, all 
responsibility is with the city government 
We should have a more balanced system.” 


aikin would like to see Moscow 
produce more of what it consumes 
He does not, however, concede that 
mismanagement and corruption are to 
blame for economic failures. Chronic 
shortages, for example, are the fault of the 
2.5 million migrant shoppers who flock 
daily to threadbare Moscow, which to 
them is a cornucopia. Said His Honor, 
whistling in the arctic wind: “We would 
have enough food in Moscow today, and 
no lines, if we weren’t exporting so much 
to other areas.” Let carping journalists 
and the grumbling public be patient. “Our 
shortcomings have been exposed,” said 
a glasnost-weary Saikin. But patience is 
in short supply: Saikin lost his bid last 
week to join the Congress of People’s 
Deputies 
If Saikin is dubious about g/asnost, he 
is not alone. Many political and social 


conservatives, not all of them neo-Stalin- 
ists, are appalled by Gorbachev's pro- 
gram. Among the critics is Stefan Kraso- 
vitsky, a member of the Christian society 
Rus (the ancient name for Russia), who 
sees the new openness as “a program of 
absolute obscenity, youth-depraving, 
child-seducing pornography through the 
state-owned means of mass information.” 

However that may be, Soviet artists 
and writers who once relied on official de- 
crees to guide them now must look to 
what Vitali Ignatienko, the energetic edi- 
tor of New Times magazine, calls his “in- 
ternal censor.” Better internal 
than official ones, of course; and better the 
uncertainties of self-regulation than 
awakening one day to find that glasnost 
was only an O7z-like Technicolor dream 
Should g/asnost end, said Vitali Korotich, 
editor of Ogonyok magazine, “I will be de- 
stroyed, and we will be left a hungry, stu- 
pid, terrible country with a big army—a 
very dangerous country.” 

As I was leaving Moscow, Korotich’s 
apocalyptic vision was still on my mind 
And, standing before another snarly pass- 
port officer at the airport, I found myself 
wondering if 20 years from now this 
young man, or one like him, will have tak- 
en control—in the name of order and the 
purity of Lenin’s revolution t 
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THE UNION 


In the most extensive Soviet poll on perestroika ever 
conducted for a foreign publication, TIME discovers 
surprising candor—and more than a little dissension 


WHAT THE CO 


ow’s he doin’? 
Not bad—but According to a 
TIME poll of more than 1,000 Mos- 












ADES SAY 








cow residents, Mikhail Gorbachev's ap- ae 
proval rating stands at 79%. Buoyed by 
the success of his U.S. visit, Gorbachev | 
enjoyed a popularity rating of 92% in De- | | 
cember. By March, those who expressed ~. 
doubts climbed from 5% to about 12%, re- | | 4 . 
flecting the reality of shortages and dissat- | | \ 
isfaction with the progress of perestroika. 
Seventy-one percent agree that Gor- 
bachev’s reform program is encountering O > | 
difficulties, and 20% think it has been 
braked, but only | out of 10 believes that 
perestroika is a deviation from Marxism- 
Leninism. Though | out of 4 says his ma- 
terial life has improved in the past three 
years, another 25% (and 34% of people 
over 60) say things have got worse. 
Glasnost remains Gorbachev's biggest 
hit. Only 10%, obviously the conservative 
traditionalists, contend that there is too 
much openness, with more than one-fifth 
of those over 60 claiming that g/asnost has 
already gone too far. Young people are 
the most eager to press openness to the 


Yes, | agree 


63% 








limit. In the under-30 group, 37% 
demand more glasnost. 

There are signs that Gorbachev's rev- 
olution has in fact. engendered “new 
thinking” within the Communist Party 
When party members are asked the 
touchy question of whether the Soviet 
Union might someday have a multiparty 
system, an impressive 36% express readi- 
ness to entertain the notion. Among the 
general public, 40% of the men thought 
the Communist Party would eventually 


To what extent are you sat- 
isfied with the present level 
of glasnost in this country? 


Completely satisfied 20% S) 


% 
Z Partly satisfied 
Dissatisfied because | don't 33% 
think there is enough glasnost 









~~ 
Dissatisfied because | think 40% ‘$ 
glasnost has exceeded BS) 






permissible limits 
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How do you think your life might 
change in the future? 


My life, as a whole, will get 25% 
better : 


My life will not change 17% 


Ss a whole, will become 
anlelecmelbal ioe) ii 


32% 


How has your material life changed 
during the past three years, that is, 
since perestroika was begun? 


It has improved yx y 4 
Itha se 25% 
It hasn't changed 


Difficult to say 


TIME Charts by Joe Lertola 

















Every bank cultivates your 
business by promising both the 
expected and the unexpected. 

Sound financial products are 
a given. 

Thoughtful, attentive service— 
though highly valued-is rare. 

But you can still find everything 
that a bank can really offer. 

If you look in the right place. 

‘Trust Company. 

Does your bank suit you toa T? 


Trust Compan 
Bank 4 
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Use your imagination. 
Or use a Jeep 4x4. 


See Your Southeast Jeep/Eagle Dealer 
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=o JASPER, GA =o 


Ph. 404-692-3434 Atlanta Ph. 525-3500 








At Pickett you can relaxin your own two-room suite ing a bedroom 
with vanity dressing area and separate living room with area. 
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Every suite has In-suite bar area Each guest receives Free buffet breakfast Guests enjoy our Swim a few laps, 
two remote-controlled includes a coffee: special extras plus other dining exercise facilities or just relax 
color TVs tea maker, plus a such as oversized services available for a workout by the pool. 
stocked refrigerator towels and a at Pickett any time. 
with free juices built-in hair dryer. 
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groups develop in the future? 


Nationality problems 
will quiet down 





Nationality 

problems will 
remain at the 
present level 


have competition, while women were 
more conservative, with only 27% taking 
that view. Another surprise: even after 
decades of official atheism, half of all par- 
ty members say religious believers can 
also be members of the Communist Party. 

If Gorbachev is wondering how Sovi- 
et history will judge him, he will do well 
to remember that the country’s leaders 
tend to die twice: once in body and soul, 
and later in public opinion. While Joseph 
Stalin and Leonid Brezhnev were accord- 
ed elaborate state funerals, their reputa- 
tions since then have changed quite 
markedly: Stalin is viewed negatively by 
62% and positively by only 7%, though 
that rating is almost double among people 
who see perestroika as a deviation from 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Brezhnev has suffered an even more 
dramatic fall from grace. His strongest 
negative rating, 80%, comes from Com- 
munist Party members who bitterly 
blame him for abusing his post and caus- 
ing the party's prestige to decline. On the 
other hand, Nikita Khrushchev, a re- 
former of sorts who was thrown out of of- 
fice and saw his reputation tarnished be- 
fore he died, is enjoying a modest boost in 
popularity. More than 29% view him fa- 
vorably, compared with only 5% for 
Brezhnev. 

Unless Gorbachev can deliver on his 
promises of a better life, his popularity is 
likely to slip further. What may work to 
Gorbachev's benefit is the fact that only 
one-fourth of those polled expect their 
lives to improve. With expectations that 
low, Gorbachev may never find himself in 


the ratings cellar. a | 


Vsevolod Marinov is the senior 
researcher at the Institute of 
Sociology, U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences, and a member of the 
Soviet Sociological Association, 
which conducted a telephone 
poll for TIME of 1,005 
Muscovites between March 6 
and 14. The association 
maintains that the sampling 
error is plus or minus 3% 





In your opinion, how will relations among 
the different nationalities and national 


Nationality divisions 



























Do you think religious believers could 
be members of the Communist Party? 








and conflicts 
will grow 







Difficult 
to say 





No 





Difficult 
to say | 


Now I will read you the 
names of three former 


General Secretaries of 
the Soviet Communist 








Party. How would you | 
| evaluate the 
performance of 
each of them? 
Joseph Stalin NikitaKhrushchev Leonid Brezhnev 
Very negatively 30% 3% 21% 
Negatively 32% 14% 48% 





Partly positive, partly negative 13% 
Positively 
Very positively 


18% 








Some contend that the 
differences between capitalism 
and socialism are so deep that 
there will always be a relationship of 
competition between 

the systems. Do 
you agree with 
that view? 






No, |do 
not agree 


Difficult to say 
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LEGACY OF 
AN UNPOPULAR WAR 


The gloom of a hospital ward, an injured man contemplating his future, a 
young soldier’s face on a tombstone: all part of the aftermath of a war the 
Soviets started in 1979 and abandoned last February, when the last of 
Moscow’s troops rolled out of Afghanistan. The Kremlin’s misadventure 
not only cost the lives of some 15,000 Soviet soldiers and left 35,000 
injured but also marked the first time the U.S.S.R. had ever been 
defeated in war. As illustrated by these photographs, mostly taken at a 
military hospital outside Moscow, the agony of Afghanistan goes on, 
especially for the luckless wounded, wearing their bandages like 
withered garlands of battle. 


Clockwise, from top left: 
A weary Sergei Zakhodyakin, 21, who suffered leg and arm injuries 
Nikolai Yudin, 19, lost both legs and an eye in a mine explosion 
Waiting for artificial limbs, Nikolai Drobat is carried by fellow vets 
Inscribed on the tomb of a 19-year-old soldier: “He showed heroism and courage” 
Andrei Atanov, 20, once a welder, waits for injuries to mend 
Soviet doctors change the dressing on Sergei Zakhodyakin’s leg 
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Photographs for TIME by Viadimir Vyatkin 
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In advancing his agenda, Gorbachev 
faces growing pressure from two opposite 
camps: the liberals and the conservatives 





GO FASTER! NO! GO SLOWER! 


PUSHING 
FORWARD 


et’s Think a Bit 

| More, Estonian tele- 
vision’s live talk 
show, has a reputation for 
being a glasnost ground- 
breaker, but few who tuned 
in one Wednesday evening 
nearly a year ago were 
quite prepared for what 
happened. During a debate 
about making the political 
system more democratic, a 
novel notion came up. Why 
not unite people who sup- 
port perestroika into some- 
thing resembling the popu- 
lar-front movements that 
lobbied for social reforms in Europe during 
the 1930s? For a moment, the question 
hung in the air. Nothing like it had ever 
been tried in the Soviet Union. Telephone 
lines soon jangled with enthusiastic offers 
of support. When the broadcast ended at 





arju Lauristin at her 





ome in Estonia 


midnight, excited participants remained 
in the Tallinn studio to draft a manifesto. 
Estonia—or the Soviet Union, for that 


| matter—has not been the same since that 


night of April 13, 1988. Certainly, life 
changed dramatically for Marju Lauris- 


2 tin, 48, a journalism profes- 


> sor who had watched the 
2 show at home in the uni- 
versity city of Tartu. Invit- 
ing other activists to her 
apartment, she helped 
write the founding declara- 
tion of the Estonian Popu- 
lar Front. Less than three 
weeks later, local party 
Officials gave the group 
guarded approval to 
organize. 
When Mikhail Gorba- 


of democracy, no one could 
have foreseen that they 
would mature so quickly 
into grass-roots revolutions 
like the Estonian Popular 
Front. There may be times, 
in fact, when the Soviet leader must won- 
der if he has planted a brier patch. The 
Estonian initiative has given rise to other 
popular fronts in the Baltic states, but its 
indirect impact has been far greater. It 
has become a model for an amorphous 





HOLDING 
BACK 


ad | here is a sharp 
ideological bat- 
tle taking place 

in our society today. There 

are no indifferent people 

because the direction of pe- 
| restroika will determine 
the fates of our children 
and grandchildren.” So ar- 
gues Nina Andreeva, 51, 
who only a year ago was an 
obscure teacher of chemis- 
try at a Leningrad techni- 
cal institute. Today she is 
famous—notorious, some 
would say—as a symbol of 


opposition to Mikhail Gor- Nina Andreeva in front of a statue of Peter the Great 


bachev's reform program 
His opponents are unorganized, and their 
criticism takes different forms, but they 
nonetheless represent a potential threat to 
his leadership 
Andreeva's challenge first came in a 
letter to the conservative daily Sovetskaya 





Rossiya, attacking “left-wing intellectual 
socialism,” a reference to the flirtation 
with democracy and glasnost practiced by 
such journals as Ogonyok and Moscow 
News. The current debate, she wrote, fo- 
cused on “whether or not to recognize the 


2 leading role of the party 
and the working class in 
socialist construction and 
in perestroika.”’ The intelli- 
gentsia, she claimed, “al- 
most as a force is hostile to 
socialism.” 

Harsh words, and not 
just the views of a lone 
woman. Sovetskaya Rossi- 
ya's editors gave her letter 
(some Soviets believe it was 
actually written by Andree- 
va’s husband, a fellow 


YHANZORIN SI¥ 


an editorial. After it ap- 
peared, orders were issued, 
supposedly by Yegor Liga- 
chev, then the party’s lead- 
ing ideologue, that the letter 
should be studied by mili- 
tary units and other party 
cadres. Significantly, publication took 
place the day Gorbachev departed on a vis- 
it to Yugoslavia. After his return, Pravda 
counterattacked, labeling the letter “an at- 
tempt to reverse party policy on the sly.” 
But Andreeva remains unchastened 
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chev first sowed the seeds | 





teacher) the prominence of | 








Fortunately, it can be acquired. 


| 
| 





The road demands. You drive. The car ex- 
ecutes. It’s easy. Better than that: it’s fun. 
The name is 827. Sterling 827. 

Car and Driver's judgment: “Whatever 
we asked it to do, it did willingly and 
well. .. The Sterling's neutral cornering 
behavior and smooth, sharp steering 
response inspired immediate confidence.” 
In other words: Grace under pressure. A 
rare trait built into every Sterling. 

And passed along to you, for example, via 
our ingenious fully independent suspen- 
sion. Double wishbone up front, well- 
located struts at the rear. To give you a re- 
markably reassuring sense of the road, even 
when the road is less than reassuring. 
This positive feel of performance is but one 
major component of the Sterling driving 
experience. All told, the 827 gives you 
more than you've been taught to expect 


from a car. Grace under pressure. 


STERLING 











Grace under pressure. 


The Sterling 827SL Sedan, 827SL 
Limited Edition and the 5-door 827SLi 
have much in common. 

It begins with an exhilarating 160 
horsepower 24-valve 2.7 liter V-6 front 
wheel drive engine. A purist’s 5-speed 
manual gearbox. Or a 4-speed automatic 
transmission that offers a Sport Mode 
which gives you higher RPM shifting and 
even more responsiveness. 


It continues with the fully independent 








suspension. ABS Anti-Lock braking. steering. Anti-sway bars front and rear. 


Speed proportional rack and pinion All superbly engineered within an aero- 


dynamic body sculpted to outwit the wind. 
Inside: such amenities as a 4x20 watt 
AMIFM stereo cassette system. Air condi- 
tioning. Power moon roof. Cruise control. 
Power windows, mirrors and doorlocks. 
And there's much that’s uncommon. 

The 827SL gives you seats faced with but- 
tery soft Connolly leather. Burled walnut 
dash and door trim. A 10-function trip 
computer. 


The 827SL Limited Edition comes in 


dramatic British Racing Green. Both it 
and the sporty 5-door 827SLi offer seat- 
ing panels faced with sueded pigskin, and 
rare rosewood trim. 

8-way power seats for driver and front 
passenger are standard on the 827SL and 
the Limited Edition. 


Standard for all three: a nationwide net- 


work of over 160 Sterling dealers provid- 


ing quality service long after the 3-year, 


36,000 mile warranty has expired 


827SL Limited Edition 


Call 1-800-622-0550 for your nearest 
Sterling dealer. It’s the first step toward 
acquiring that rare automotive trait: 


Grace under pressure. 


STERLING 
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PUSHING FORWARD 


mass of unofficial political groupings and 
single-issue movements across the coun- 
try, championing causes long ignored by 
the party and government bureaucracy: 
cleaning up the Volga River, stopping the 
building of nuclear power plants, preserv- 
ing historical monuments, fostering the 
study of regional languages. 

A petite woman with gray hair, Lau- 
ristin may seem an unlikely revolution- 
ary, but she is as much a rebel in 
her own way as was her father Jo- 
hannes, a prominent Estonian Bol- 
shevik. Her Popular Front has tak- 
en the organizational model of the 
party and turned it upside down. 

The movement promotes no rigid politi- 
cal platform, except a general commit- 
ment to democracy and pluralism, and 
welcomes everyone into its ranks. Its cen- 
tral steering committee is an umbrella or- 
ganization for dozens of local chapters 
that open their doors to any citizens’ 
groups with a worthy cause. In Tartu the 
Popular Front joined with the environ- 
mentalist Greens and the local branch of 
a monument-preservation society to stage 
an evening of “public accounting,” during 
which municipal leaders ran a gauntlet of 
tough questioning. Says Lauristin: “We 
are seeking a way to make the transition 


HOLDING BACK 


In response to questions from TIME, she 
repeated the most frequently heard popu- 
lar criticism of perestroika—namely, that 
itis responsible for “a deterioration in food 
and other supplies, inflation [and] disrup- 
tion of the financial system.” She openly 
questioned whether Gorbachev's meta- 
phorical proposal to “shake down the old 
trees” is compatible with true socialism. 
Some of Gorbachev's most hostile 
critics are among those whose help 
he needs to make perestroika work: 
the 18 million members of the no- 
menklatura, or ruling class. Says 
Eldar Shakhbazov, deputy minis- 
ter of finance in Azerbaijan: “The 
first layer of opponents of perestroika are 
people who would lose their economic 
privileges.” Not only might they be shift- 
ed to less desirable jobs, but the nomen- 
Klatura fears that reform may also elimi- 
nate the perks—special stores, food 
sources, even schools—that make them 
the Soviet Union’s pampered élite. Those 
privileges are a touchy matter. When 
Pravda published a letter from a reader 
complaining about nomenklatura perks, 
Ligachev chided the paper for admitting 
that the privileges even existed. 
Ata more theoretical level, perestroi- 
ka has been attacked by conservative in- 





THE UNION 


from totalitarianism to democracy and 
begin a normal exchange between the au- 
thorities and the people.” 

The movement's success in channel- 
ing public opinion has been impressive. 
When party First Secretary Karl Vaino 
tried to pick delegates to the All-Union 
Party conference last summer, the Popu- 
lar Front announced a mass meeting. One 
day before the rally, the imperious party 
boss was replaced by Gorbachev protégé 
Vaino Valjas. In November the Estonian 





supreme soviet, with strong Popular Front 
backing, turned down new election-re- 
form laws that it considered an infringe- 
ment on the republic’s sovereignty, trig- 
gering a showdown with the Kremlin. 
Says Lauristin: “It was the first conflict 
between perestroika from above and pe- 
restroika from below, but it helped both 
sides to make contact.” 

Though the confrontation with Mos- 
cow has eased, tensions still linger, parti- 
cularly within the republic’s Russian- 
speaking minority. The Russians are con- 
cerned that the Estonian-dominated Popu- 
lar Front is bent on carrying out a 


tellectuals who improbably combine a na- 
Uionalist nostalgia for Russian Orthodoxy 
and the Stalin era with a xenophobic ha- 
tred of corrupt Western influences on So- 
viet life. Many of these critics belong to 
the Writers’ Union of the Russian Federal 
Republic, the largest of the U.S.S.R.’s 15 
constituent republics. The literary month- 
ly Nash Sovremennik has denounced rock 
music and beauty pageants as demeaning 
influences on Russian culture. Such writ- 
ers as Yuri Bondarev and Vasily Belov 


have attacked the de-Stalinization process 
for defaming a period when, despite Sta- 
lin’s tyranny, the Soviet Union became a 
world power. 

Many of the Russian writers are open- 
ly sympathetic to the ugliest manifesta- 
tion of Soviet neoconservatism. Founded 
in 1979 as a cultural and historical group 
attached to the Ministry of Aviation In- 
dustry, Pamyat (memory) has grown into 
a violence-tinged social movement that 
blends ardent nationalism with virulent 
anti-Semitism. To Pamyat’s conspiracy 











nationalist agenda that will turn them into 
second-class citizens and ultimately lead to 
a break with the Soviet Union. Such fears 
have been fanned by the rival Russian-led 
Intermovement, which has attacked popu- 
lar-front activists as “counterrevolutionar- 
ies.” Lauristin worries about the Stalinist 
clang of such rhetoric and cites it as an ex- 
ample ofa continuing “colonial mentality.” 
Says she: “This is not an ethnic problem. It 
is a problem of differences in political cul- 
ture and language.” | 
The Estonian community is a 
unique social laboratory for grass- 
roots democracy. It is a highly liter- 
ate, culturally homogeneous group, 
shaped by a brief interlude as an in- 
dependent republic between the two 
World Wars. What has been so astonishing 
is how the ideas of the Popular Front have 
spread elsewhere. Officials in other repub- 
lics have accused the movement of sending 
“emissaries,” but as Lauristin points out, 
Estonians traveling outside the republic 
these days get besieged with questions. “The 
movement has become like an exploding 
supernova,” says Lauristin, elected last 
week to the Congress of People’s Deputies. 
“The power given off by this new star of 
democracy has been so great that it has 
radiated across the Soviet Union.” Now, 
even the Kremlin will have to brush up on 
its astronomy. By John Kohan/Tartu 


world’s woes; Jews who were at the heart 
of the Bolshevik Revolution are blamed 
for the failures of Communism. 

“It's important to remember that the 
Great Russian Revolution was not great, 
and it was not Russian,” says Dmitri Vasi- 
liev, the group’s principal theoretician. “It 
was organized by Jews.” Vasiliev is mildly 
contemptuous of Gorbachev (“He has no 
clear thoughts and no perseverance”) and 
calls Lenina “merciless Bolshevik.” Atthe 
movement's noisy rallies, hecklers are of- 

ten attacked by Pamyat toughs who 

are the Soviet version of skinheads. 

Soviet Jews are concerned that 

Pamyat’s modest membership of 

several thousand is an inadequate 

index of its power. Says Boris Kel- 
man, a Leningrad refusenik: “Pamyat is 
notonly protected but controlled by people 
ata high level in the party. It gets support 
from the KGB.” 

So far, Gorbachev has outmaneuvered 
his critics within the party hierarchy. His 
control of the media means that, even un- 
der glasnost, opposition to perestroika gets 
limited voice. Yet by now it is clear that 
unless Gorbachev can inspire widespread 
public support for the reform process—no 
sure thing—his attempt to shake down 
the old trees will be truncated before it has 











theorists, an evil alliance of Zionists and | achance to grow. — By John Elson. 
Freemasons is responsible for most of the | Reported by David Aikman/Moscow 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PUBLIC 


On March 24, in the early morning hours, a 
disastrous accident happened in the waters of Prince 
William Sound, Alaska. By now you all know that our 
tanker, the Exxon Valdez, hit a submerged reef and lost 
240,000 barrels of oil into the waters of the Sound. 

We believe that Exxon has moved swiftly and 
competently to minimize the effect this oil will have on 
the environment, fish and other wildlife. Further, I hope 
that you know we have already committed several 
hundred people to work on the cleanup. We also will 
meet our obligations to all those who have suffered 
damage from the spill. 

Finally, and most importantly, I want to tell you how 
sorry I am that this accident took place. We at Exxon are 
especially sympathetic to the residents of Valdez and the 
people of the State of Alaska. We cannot, of course, 
undo what has been done. But I can assure you that 
since March 24, the accident has been receiving our full 
attention and will continue to do so. 


L. G: Rawi 
Chairman 
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An evocative portrayal of the Great Terror in Requiem, a 1988 Soviet poster by artist Alexander Lozenko 





In allowing Stalin’s crimes to be exhumed, Gorbachev is trying to 
create a mandate for his reforms. But what if debate about 
the past calls the legitimacy of the state into question? 











HAUNTED BY HISTORY’S HORRORS 


or almost 50 years there were whis- 
F pered stories about black vans that 

drove every night into a fenced en- 
closure in the Kurapaty forest, about gun- 
shots and screams waking villagers who 
lived nearby. But not until last spring did 
the full horror begin to be known. Workers 
digging a trench for a gas pipeline through 
the forest near Minsk came across a heap 
of human skulls pierced by bullets from 


prosecutor of the Belorussian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic set up a commission to investi- 
gate the murders. Last July more skulls 
and bones were unearthed, along with 
| paraphernalia of everyday life—remnants 
of packed lunches, purses filled with ko- 
pecks—indicating that the people had 
been snatched from their daily routines to 
be shot. With that, the truth became clear: 
from 1937 until the approach of Nazi in- 
vaders in 1941, Joseph Stalin’s secret police 
had used the Kurapaty forest as a killing 
field. Estimates of the number of men and 
women buried there range from 30,000 to 
more than 200,000. 





It is not by chance that the excavation 
in Kurapaty and a search for other mass 
graves in the Minsk area and the Ukraine 
are occurring now. The exhumation con- 
Stitutes a precise visual image of the Sovi- 
et Union’s efforts to confront the horrors 
of its past. With Mikhail Gorbachev's ap- 
proval, Soviet historians, scholars and 
journalists are metaphorically digging up 


| evidence of Stalin’s crimes and exposing 
Nagant revolvers fired at close range. The 


those crimes in all their ghastliness to the 
light of day 

Rewriting history has long been a tra- 
dition among Soviet leaders. Stalin re- 
vised a history of the Communist Party to 
puff up his role in the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. Nikita Khrushchev began the defla- 
tion of Stalin; Leonid Brezhnev converted 
Khrushchev into a nonperson; Gorbachev 
in turn has depreciated Brezhnev, causing 
his name to be removed from factories, 
cities and streets. As the joke goes, the So- 
viet Union is the only country in the 
world with an unpredictable past 

Stalin’s ghost is the most formidable 
opponent of almost every change that 





Gorbachev is trying to effect. It was Stalin 
who established the system of collective 
farms and the stifling central control of 
industry that Gorbachev is attempting to 
break up. And it was Stalin who punished 
independent thinking with such savagery 
as to smother the creativity of whole 
generations 


hus the discrediting of Stalin and 

his policies is virtually a precondi- 

tion for any sort of reform. Vladi- 
mir Lakshin, deputy editor of the monthly 
Znamya, explains, “History concerns 
what is going on today and not just the 
past. We are not simply talking about Sta- 
lin but of a form of Stalinism that is so 
much a part of the flesh and blood that 
people are incapable of thinking in any 
but a Stalinist way. We have to get that 


| out of our system.” 


Gorbachev's opponents are equally 
aware that much is at stake. The Soviet 
tradition of unity among all leaders still 
forbids any direct criticism of Gorba- 
chev’s policies. Such debate as does occur 
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is carried on in Aesopian language. and 
| history is currently the favored supplier of 
code words. Thus when Yegor Ligachev 
and other conservatives cry that denunci- 
ations of Stalin are shaking people’s faith 
in the Soviet system, they are really saying 
that perestroika and glasnost are going too 
far. Gorbachev's partisans get the point, 
and respond with redoubled attacks on 
Stalin and his admirers today 
More than political expediency seems 
to be involved, however, in the present re- 
examination of Stalin. Journalists and 
scholars seem genuinely eager to drop 
their traditional roles as perpetuators of 
useful historical myths and instead tell the 
painful truth. Gorbachev gave the signal 
in a February 1987 speech inviting them 
to fill in the “blank spots” in Soviet histo- 
ry, and writers have responded with ev- 
erything from weighty historical tomes to 
popular entertainments 





Tatiana Smilga holds a photo of her father, a party official executed in 1938; 
a 1988 poster of Stalin titled Verdict of History by artist Pyotr Kapustin 


| at 40 million, of whom 20 million died 
Gorbachev, in a November 1987 speech, 
spoke only of “thousands” of victims. (An 
expanded and updated version of Medve- 
dev’s book will be published in the U.S. by 
Columbia University Press next month.) 

At least two institutions are dedicated 
to examining the bitter truth about the 
past. A Politburo commission formed by 
Gorbachev has rehabilitated such figures 
as Nikolai Bukharin, shot after a frame- 
up show trial in 1938. A rapidly growing 
group called Memorial aims to build a 
monument to Stalin’s victims and estab- 
lish an archive and research center to 
document his crimes 

Memorial's members include such 
prominent intellectuals as poet Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko, historian Medvedev and 
Nobel laureate Andrei Sakharov, who 
serves as the group's honorary chairman 
But its most important role is to provide 








In one sci-fi movie, Mirror for Heroes, | an outlet for the grief and pain that vic- 


| a modern time traveler finds himself con- 
demned to relive endlessly one day in the 
Stalinist past. Such periodicals as Ogon- 
yok and Moscow News churn out article 
after article attacking Stalin or rehabili- 
tating his victims; even Leon Trotsky, 
Stalin’s archenemy, can be portrayed with 
some sympathy. Excerpts from Ler Histo- 
ry Judge, a scathing work that historian 
Roy Medvedev published in the West in 
1971, have begun appearing in the Soviet 
press, and the entire book is scheduled for 
publication late this year. The book ar- 
gues that the Gulag’s supposed labor 
camps were often really death camps set 
up by Stalin to kill prisoners through hard 
labor, starvation rations, harsh climate 
and lack of medical attention. Medvedev 
is also speaking out through interviews. In 
one, he put the number of Stalin's victims 
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tims of Stalin and their relatives have long 
had to keep to themselves. A steady 
stream of visitors from all over the Soviet 
Union seek out Memorial's cramped 
Moscow office. Many are elderly women 
who wait for as long as an hour and a 
half—as if “they were lining up to buy 
sausage,” says a Memorial volunteer. One 
woman, hands trembling, offers to donate 
a ring that her husband fashioned for her 
in the prison camps out of a bolt nut. An- 
other, barely keeping back tears, asks for 
advice about how to discover what hap- 
pened to her father. She had thought he 
died of pneumonia in a labor camp in the 
early 1950s, but has recently heard that he 
was shot in Moscow’s Lubyanka Prison 
There are signs that the revision of 
history is going further than Gorbachev 
ever bargained for. Some members of Me- 
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morial and other intellectuals have begun 
calling for a public trial of Stalin, a move 
that might raise questions embarrassing 
to the Communist leadership. Still, as Be- 
lorussian writer Alexander Adamovich 
says, “had there not been a trial at Nu- 
remberg, Nazi atrocities at Auschwitz or 
Buchenwald might have been denied by 
later generations. Our history must also 
have a legal foundation based on solid 
documentation 

More important, a few Soviet intellec- 
tuals have begun arguing that a re-exami- 
nation of the country’s bloody past should 
not stop with Stalin but should go on to 
whisper it—Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov, Le- 
nin himself, and to some of his principles, 
such as the centralization of all power in 
the Communist Party. Gorbachev often 
represents his policies as a return to the 
pure tenets of Lenin that Stalin perverted 
But a few voices are suggesting, at least by 
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implication, that the history debate is ulti- 
mately about the legitimacy of the Soviet 
state, a state with no validation other than 
the sacred rightness of the Communist 
Party and its doctrine of historical inev- 
itability. “We have no cult of Stalin, but 
we have a cult of the party,” says literary 
critic Igor Zolotussky in the journal Novy 
Mir. “The party, and the idea it personi- 
fies, is always right. Party activists often 
make mistakes—but the party, never 
What is this but a new form of idolatry?’ 

For the moment, only a tiny minority 
have aired such views. But they illustrate 
an ancient dilemma that Gorbachev may 
soon confront: once people are allowed to 
voice long-forbidden thoughts, how do you 
get them to stop short of some line that the 
state considers safe? By George J. Church. 
Reported by Paul Hofheinz/Moscow and John 
Kohan/Minsk 
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To revitalize its moribund industry, Moscow aims 
to free its plants from meddlesome central 


planners and encourage enterprise 





BY JOHN GREENWALD 





he giant factory in the heart of 
Leningrad looks more like a 
Rust Belt relic than a showplace 
of new industrial ideas. The 
Elektrosila power-equipment plant is an 
| aging labyrinth of concrete buildings and 
connecting tunnels. Nearly half its creaky 
machine tools and other equipment was 
built in the 1960s. Yet this factory is the 
Soviet Union's largest producer of turbine 
generators for hydroelectric plants and 
nuclear power stations. Moreover, Elek- 
trosila stands at the forefront of Mikhail 
Gorbachev's campaign to rejuvenate So- 
viet industry by freeing factories from the 
total, stifling control of government 
bureaucracies 
Because the Committee for State Plan- 
ning controls only 30% of Elektrosila’s pro- 
duction, the factory’s managers have ex- 
traordinary freedom to plan, manufacture 
and sell the rest of the plant’s output as 
they see fit (total annual 
production value: 162 mil- 
lion rubles, or $260 mil- 
lion at the official Soviet 
conversion rate). Elektro- 
sila has boosted its foreign 
sales from less than 15% 
of its production a few 





Turning Up 
The Power 





HOW THIS 
FACTORY IS 
DIFFERENT 


Elektrosila is an exception among So- 
viet factories, which lag at least a genera- 
tion behind their Western counterparts in 
efficiency and quality. The typical Soviet 
plant’s labor productivity is a paltry one- 
third the average level of factories in non- 
Communist industrial countries. At the 
same time, Soviet plants use two to three 
times as much energy and raw materials 
as Western factories consume for the 
same amount of output. Since most Soviet 
plants answer only to bureaucrats instead 
of consumers, finished merchandise is of- 
ten shoddy or simply the wrong type of 
product to meet demand 

Most Western experts, along with 
rueful Soviets, blame the country’s indus- 
trial ministries for stifling initiative and 
innovation. “I used to have to go to the 
ministry with the smallest change in our 
work,” says Boris Fomin, director of the 
Elektrosila plant. “They issued hundreds 
of instructions, which usually contradict- 
ed one another. There was no strategic 
guidance.” While Gorba- 
chev’s industrial reform 
required enterprises 
to wean themselves from 
government subsidies by 
January 1989, the major- 
ity of Soviet factories still 
rely on Moscow for mer- 


years ago to about one- so ese arsed chandise orders, supplies 
fourth of its current output. The plant’s gers and financial support 
| Output. “We are now handle 70% of production. The industrial minis- 


the masters of our own 
castle,’ says Valentina 
Murinas, 50, the factory's 
chief economist. Elektro- 
sila’s new spirit of enter- 


Rewards. Factory wages have 
gone up 7.4% since mid-1988, or 
14% more than the typical pay 
for Soviet workers. 


Initiative. The plant is part of a 


tries, forced to fulfill their 
five-year plans, have 
been slow to relinquish 
their power. Employees 
at the giant Uralmash 


prise extends to its rank- consortium that has set up a machine works in the 
and-file workers, who commercialbanktohelpfinance town of Sverdlovsk won a 
now receive pay raises foreign trade and equipment. victory last year when 
based on the plant’s prof- Ownership. Elektrosila’s they successfully protest- 
itability. Next year they director hopes to allow workers ed a state plan on 
may be able to buy shares _ to buy shares next year, which grounds that it called for 


in an employee stock- 


ownership plan 





would pay dividends of 7% to 15%. 


machinery 
needed 


more heavy 
than customers 
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But after the workers made their point, 
Moscow bureaucrats simply sent the or- 
ders to a more compliant factory. Said a 
fed-up manager of another plant at last 


June’s Communist Party Conference 
“It's hopeless to fight paperwork. You 
have to kill off the authors.” 

A primary obstacle for managers try- 
ing to balance their books is their inabil- 
ity to set prices. By dictating everything 
from salaries to the price of finished 
goods, Moscow planners rob factories of 
any incentive to hold down costs or make 
a profit. For example, the prices of labor 
and raw materials are kept so artificially 
low that factory managers live in a finan- 








cial fantasy land. “Right now factory 
managers don't know when they're doing 
od job. They can say they're profit- 
even though they're selling tractors 
for $2,000 when they should be selling 
them for $5,000,” says Judy Shelton, a re- 
search fellow at the Hoover Institution in 
California and author of a new book ti- 
led The Coming Soviet Crash. But Mos- 
cow Is Cautious about letting plants deter- 
mine prices for fear that the move would 
spark a burst of inflation and consumer 
outrage 

For the industrial ministries, the 
most difficult aspect of restructuring will 


a fs 


able 


be to close down unprofitable factories 


Although the law now allows bankrupt- 
cies, very few have taken place because 
bureaucrats are loath to reduce their do- 
main and fearful of the unrest that would 
be caused by throwing employees out of 
work. Moscow prefers instead to merge 
unsuccessful into 
ones 

To become anywhere near competi- 
live in a global market, Soviet factories 
desperately need high-technology plants 
and equipment. The government recog 
nizes this, but has gone about fixing the 
problem in its old-fashioned way of call- 
ing all the shots from Moscow 
ple, t 


enterprises stronger 


For exam 
government has ordered far more 
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Inside a new revolution: Elektrosila 
workers are dwarfed by turbogenerators 
under construction at the innovative plant 


factories can produce 
sacrificing strict quality stan- 
dards, instead of allowing the plants to set 
their own targets. Western economists 
ik Moscow should give individual 
“rs more discretion to experiment 

with new technologies and independent 
research. Says Philip Hanson, a Soviet- 
economics specialist at Britain’s Universi- 
ty of Birmingham: “The fundamental role 
of the market in w eeding out unsuccessful 


computers than 


without 


15 





technological processes and forcing firms 
to innovate is something that a lot of Sovi- 
et officials don’t really grasp.” 

Most Western economists think the 
Soviet restructuring will take as much asa 
decade to start showing results, since the 
shift in approach really amounts to a sec- 
ond industrial revolution. The old ways of 
doing business will be just as hard to re- 
place as the rusting machinery. “It is not 
that they aren't going to make some prog- 
ress, but it’s much more difficult than 
Starting out with a clean slate,” says John 
Hardt, a Soviet specialist at the Congres- 
sional Research Service 

Such worries have not slowed the 
managers at the Elektrosila plant. They 
have teamed up with ten other factories 
and six research centers in Leningrad to 
form a consortium to explore new manu- 
facturing methods. They plan to sell their 
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equipment in package deals so that cus- 
tomers can sign up for an entire power 
plant with a single stroke of the pen. Elek- 
trosila hopes for a substantial boost in ex- 
ports to raise the foreign currency the 
plant needs to buy up-to-date Western 
machinery. At the moment the factory 
has only 7 million rubles ($11.2 million) in 
hard currency, and “one good machine 
tool costs about 2 million rubles,” says 
economist Murinas. 

Elektrosila’s newfound independence 
has brought some unexpected problems 
“There's more risk now,” says Fomin, the 
plant director. “Before, all my mistakes 
were leveled out by the ministry. They 
were covered up. Now we must rely on 
our own skills and resources.” Simply ar- 
ranging financing or figuring out whom to 
call for operating permits can become a 
major headache. “We have great difficul- 


ty getting supplies,” says Alexander Koz- 
lov, 42, the factory’s chief planner. “Ev- 
eryone is in the process of change. Some 
old connections are broken, and new ones 
have not yet been established.” 

Yet if the men and women of Elektro- 
sila are a bit awed by their new freedom, 
they are too enthusiastic to be daunted 
Fomin, a stocky man whose black wavy 
hair makes him look a decade younger 
than his 62 years, has turned down re- 
peated offers of ministry jobs in Moscow 
“T'm in love with what I'm doing now. Be- 
sides, I do more good here. So far, I have 
had no bad flukes, so I sleep pretty well 
But there are a lot of general managers in 
the Soviet Union who don’t sleep well at 
all these days.” As any capitalist would 
tell them, a little restlessness is good for 
business With reporting by Ann Blackman/ 


| Moscow, with other bureaus 

















A ccompanied by a two-man tele- 
vision crew and three state vege- 
table inspectors, Victor Shinkaretsky 
bursts through the doors of a small 
family-leased vegetable store just 
around the corner from the Kremlin. 
Startled customers watch as he be- 
gins rummaging through the beets, 
potatoes and carrots. “We're check- 
ing for nitrates,” Shinkaretsky explains, as the inspectors set 
up their portable laboratory equipment. 

Soft-spoken and unassuming in private, Victor Shinka- 
retsky is a bulldog on the job and on the air. Appearing sev- 
eral times a week on Good Evening, Moscow!, a prime-time 
television show that specializes in covering everyday head- 
aches in the capital, Shinkaretsky is the Ralph Nader of the 
U.S.S.R., the champion of consumers in a country with pre- 
cious little to consume. Though his persistence in uncovering 
agriculture shortcomings has earned him the nickname “To- 
mato Joe,” he quickly points out, “I also expose the problems 
of sanitation, transportation and theft.” 

Shinkaretsky, who works 








for state-run Gosteleradio, 
has no private office, no pro- 
ducer, no staff. His only sta- 
tus symbol: a beeper that he 
carries in his shirt pocket. 
When it flashes the number 6, 
he knows to call Yuri Luzh- 
kov, Moscow’s deputy mayor 
and the official in charge of 
the city food supply. “We're in 
cahoots,” Shinkaretsky says, 
and winks. 

For one of his most mem- 
orable pieces, Shinkaretsky 
posed as a worker in a sau- 
sage factory. Passing several 
indifferent guards, he walked 
out the factory gate and 
headed toward a hidden tele- 
vision camera. Pulling a large 
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On the job: Shinkaretsky and his staff test for nitrates 


ham from under his coat, he told viewers, “You see how easy it 
is to steal here.” After the report was aired, the factory tight- 
ened security. 

Shinkaretsky’s voice is a lonely one, since the consumer 
movement is just awakening in the Soviet Union. Besides a 
small group of activists in the capital, there are fledgling con- 
sumer groups in Leningrad and Kiev. A draft law was intro- 
duced in Moscow in February that would allow customers to 
exchange shoddy goods, but Shinkaretsky is not impressed. 
He wants to start a consumer journal and set up a council that 
tests cars, stereos and, particularly, television sets, a fire haz- 
ard because they have a tendency to explode. 

A translator for the Foreign Ministry before switching 
to journalism in 1972, Shinkaretsky joined Good Evening, 
Moscow! three years ago. “I decided to use glasnost to the 
hilt,” he recalls. Today he is often recognized on the street, 
and he is peppered with questions. At the store where he 
checked for nitrates, a stooped old woman approached him 
and asked, “Can you do something about the lack of 
toothpaste?” 

The passive way in which many Soviets deal with the 
drudgery of daily life infuri- 
ates Shinkaretsky. “We 
shouldn't have to put up with 
these things,” he says, tight- 
ening his jaw in anger. “And 
our society should recognize 
that it is we who are to blame. 
Instead of being consumer- 
minded, many people are 
parasites. They expect to be 
given good food, good roads 
and good education, but they 
don’t want to push for any- 
thing themselves. This is a 
revolution, and no one will do 
your revolution for you.” Bid- 
ding a quick goodbye, Shin- 
karetsky is off again, this 
time to visit one of the city’s 
vegetable depots. Film at I1 

—Ann Blackman/Moscow 
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over 32,000 cash machines around 
the world. Combined, this is more 
than ten times as many places as 
American Express. 


Visa Classic Card. 
The Accepted Leader. 


Visa Classic is the accepted lead- 
er because it's honored at nearly 
three times as many places as 
American Express. And six times 
as many Visa cards are used 
throughout the world. 

So next time you have to choose, 
remember which card is green. 

And why. 


It’s Everywhere 
You Want To Be? 


ed 
VISA 


©Visa US.A inc. 1989 





Contrary to popular opinion, you don't have to 
break the law to appreciate the Mazda RX7 Turbo. 


Sit in it for 14 seconds. That's course, youre quicker than most 
all it takes for most people to people, so it'll probably take you 
know that they're in the lap of only 1.2 seconds 

something extraordinary. The Get stuck in traffic in it. The 
seat actually seems to hug you. newly refined twin-scroll turbo 
Unless youre a race driver, you've _is unique. It delivers smooth, 
never sat in one like it. The steer- _ instant power even at low rpm. 
ing wheel, the gearshift. the Indeed, between 1500 and 7000 
instruments—everything has a rpm, the turbo rotary’s torque 
feeling of rightness about it. Of curve is flatter than ever. This 


helps eliminate the difficult-to- 
control surges of power found 
with many turbos, and results in 
slow driving that's as effortless 
as fast driving. Not as much fun, 
mind you: but just as effortless. 
Park it in front of your 
mother-in-law's house. Shes 
probably been wondering what 
her darling saw in you anyway. 








The RX will give her a clue. After 
all, anybody who owns some- 
thing that good cant be all bad. 


Turn the sound system u 

high. It's got 6 speakers and over 
100 watts of power. so, unless 
youve got the ears of a teenager. 
dont turn it all the way up. Please. 


Take it on a long trip. It'll eat 
up the road the way a dog eats up 
table scraps. 

Accelerate. For 6.3 seconds. 


That's all it now takes to get to 
60 mph in an RX7 Turbo. If you 


dont think that's quick, just count, 


"1 thousand 1, 1 thousand 2. 


1 thousand 3, 1 thousand 4, 

1 thousand 5, 1 thousand 6, 1 th.” 
There. Youre going 60 mph. 
(Should you get it on a race course. 
the quarter-mile time is equally 
startling: 148 seconds. And while 
youre there, take a few laps, and 
note how the new air dam, side 
skirts, and rear wing help reduce 
aerodynamic lift.) 

Stop. When youre going 60 mph. 
The RX7 Turbos power-assisted, 
4-wheel ventilated disc brakes, will 
stop you in just 140 feet. They'll 
stop you straight too, thanks to an 
Anti-lock Braking System that 
continuously modulates the brak- 
ing force. Of course, you may never 
have to stop this quickly. but it's 
nice to know you can. 

Wind it out in first gear. 

The thing that will startle you— 
aside from the exhilarating rush 
of power—is just how whisper 
smooth the rotary engine is. No 
words can describe this. You 
must experience it. 

Drive it slowly down a 
winding, country road. Some 
sports cars only steer well when 
they're going fast. The RX-7's 
Electronic Variable Assist Power 
Steering adjusts the effort needed 
to steer the car by sensing how 
fast the car is going and the 
steering angle. So no matter the 
speed, the aah of control you 
have is always the same: great. 
Now drive it a little faster 
down a winding, country road. 
With its V-rated high-performance 
tires, new 16-inch alloy wheels, 
exotic Triaxial Floating Hubs, 

and a Dynamic Tracking System 
that allows the rear wheels to 
interact with lateral g forces, the 
RX-7 Turbo flows through turns 
almost as naturally as water 
flows downhill. 


Take it up the toughest hill 
you know. Since the turbo 
creates its own atmosphere, the 
more powerful 200 hp engine 
never struggles or gasps for air. 
not even going up steep grades 
a mile high in the mountains. 

It simply flattens them. 


Take it through the tightest 
turn you know. You dont have 
to go extra fast. Take it at the 
speed you always take it. You'll 
notice how much easier it is in an 
RX7. After all. this is a world- 
class sports car, so curves most 
cars strain to handle are a day at 
the beach for the RX7 


Make a U-turn. The Mazda 
RX~7 Turbo has a turning radius 
of just 32.2 feet. So. if you've ever 
wondered how a dog feels when 
it chases its own tail. this is how 
to find out. 


Wash it when you're sure the 
neighbors are watching. With 
its new wheels and fog lamps 
and side mirrors and taillights 
and nose design and color-keyed 
mouldings, they'll probably want 
a ride in it so much they'll even 
return the tools you lent them. 


Drive somebody else's 
sports car. Any sports car. We 
dont think you'll find one that 
gives you what the RX-7 Turbo 
does. Not even one that costs 
thousands more. That's because 
Mazda engineers do more than 
make the RX-7 look and per- 
form like a world-class sports 
car. They engineer the RX7 so 
it feels as if it's an extension of 
you: almost as if you and the 
car are one, sweeping through 
turns, leveling hills, devouring 
miles. And that's a difference 
you'll be able to feel the first 
time you drive one. Go feel 

it for yourself. This afternoon. 


mazDa 











The Canon PC-6RE, one of a specialized 
group of Canon high-volume personal 
copiers, handles up to 99 copies in one 
run. And reduces and enlarges, too. All in a 
minimum of space, thanks to its stationary 
platen. And since PC-6RE’s exceptional 
oom, POWEr base is Canon's 
“| original single 

cartridge system, total 

maintenance means 
simply popping in 
| a new cartridge. 

a PC-6RE’s partner, 





— 





=e ss 


PC-6RE: Pre al tion and 


enlargement ratios 





PC-7, offers zoom 
capability. And PC-6 
just keeps plugging 
away, handling your basic 
big production jobs. Work 
with any of these Canon = 







high-volume PCs, 2a 
and youre a big-time =i 
producer, too. ee 

Ready? 


Lights! Camera! Action! 


Regional Phone Numbers 


New York 516-488-6700 
Chicago 312-250-6200 
A = i 48-1430 «¢¢ PCy) 
Aulanta 104-448-1430 
Dallas 214-830-9600 
) PERSONAL COPIERS 


Canon USA. Inc.. Home Office Products Division, One Canon Plaza, Lake Su NY. O42 
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The co-op movement is thriving, but has 
run into resistance from bureaucrats 


and resentment among consumers 





ON THE FRONT LINE 


hen Andrei Fedorov ran a state- 

owned restaurant in Moscow, he 
made 190 rubles ($304) a month even if no 
one came to dinner. “I didn’t care if we 
had customers or not,” he says with a 
shrug. “I didn’t care if the service was 
good.”” Two years ago, he started his own 
now popular bistro, Kropotkinskaya 36, 
just off Sadovaya Ring Road in the Soviet 
capital. Fedorov pays himself about 850 
rubles ($1,360) a month, nearly four times 
the average Soviet salary. But he works 
twice as hard as he ever did as a govern- 
ment employee. “If I don’t have custom- 
ers,” he says, “I'll go bankrupt.” 

Fedorov is far from it. Last year his 
restaurant earned a profit of 600,000 ru- 
bles on revenues of 2 million rubles. Some 
of Fedorov’s fellow Soviet citizens feel 
threatened by his success. For example, 
he wants to buy a farm to ensure himself a 
supply of quality produce and meat. But 
fighting his way through a bureaucratic 
maze to get the requisite permits is a 
thankless task. “Rather than create op- 
portunities for real competition,” he says, 
“these ministries are trying to tie our 
hands. I go to the ministry, and they say 
what T want to do isn't necessary. They 
say we are not part of socialism.” 

Fedorov’s experience of fortune 
mixed with frustration is typical of the 
thriving entrepreneurs—capitalists with- 
out the name—who exemplify a key but 


controversial part of Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s economic-reform program, the co- 
Operative movement. In 1987 Gorbachev 
proposed the formation of privately 
owned, profit-oriented cooperative enter- 
prises to supplement and even compete 
with state-run projects. The primary goal 
of his proposal, which in many respects 
echoed Lenin’s quasi-capitalist New Eco- 
nomic Policy of 1921, was to inject vitality 
into the USS.R.’s laggard consumer 









goods and services industries. In addition, | 
the new co-ops would pay taxes and pre- 
sumably absorb some of the 15 million 
workers who might lose their jobs in a 
much needed pruning of the bureaucracy. 
Like Fedorov’s restaurant, the co-op | 
movement has taken off—but it faces a 
bumpy ride. Although they now account 
for only about 1% of the country's econo- 
my, the 48,000 Soviet co-ops (there were 
only a handful a year ago) employ some 
770,000 workers. The services they offer 
read like a Yellow Pages directory: ani- 
mal grooming, auto repairs, computer 
maintenance, hairstyling, plumbing, 
translating—even operating pay toilets 
Despite Gorbachev's strong support 
for the co-op movement, many appara- 
tchiks remain hostile. Under prodding 
from the bureaucracy, the Soviet Council 
of Ministers last December imposed strin- 
gent new limits on co-ops in such sensitive 
areas as medicine, education and publish- 
ing. More crackdowns are imminent. One 
Moscow businessman charges that the bu- 
reaucrats are jealous of his success, con- 
stantly asking how much money he| 
makes rather than how much in taxes he 
pays. This entrepreneur is appalled by the 
system’s endemic shakedowns; “Say I'm 
in private publishing, which is no longer 
allowed under the new cooperative de- | 
cree. So I go to a state publishing compa- 
ny and say I want to publish and will give 
them 50% of my profits. They say I can 
continue publishing if I hire five of their 
bureaucrats. I don’t need them, and I 
have to pay them. But I can continue pub- 
lishing. That's the new state racket, and 
it’s corruption.” | 
Another hardship facing the co-ops is | 
extortion by organized crime. Last De- | 
cember at least two Moscow cafés were 
vandalized, and in January thugs at- 
tacked another private restaurant, knifing 
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he scene looks like a department store’s Christmas 

rush. The floor is piled high with television sets, video- 
cassette recorders, audiocassette players and sewing ma- 
chines. Nervous energy and thick cigarette smoke swirl 
through the crowd. On a Saturday evening, these giddy 
shoppers have converged in front of a check-in counter at 
New York City’s Kennedy Airport, where they will board 
Pan Am’s nonstop to Moscow, the famed Flight 30. 

What the medieval silk-and-spice caravans were to 
Western Europe, Flight 30 is to Soviet consumers today. The few who can afford 
the 1,762-ruble ($2,800) round-trip ticket gain an opportunity to outfit their homes 
with otherwise unavailable dream goods. The Soviet government, which officially 
frowns on such lavish spending of hard currency, limits how many rubles its citi- 
zens can change into dollars for their trip (7 rubles, or $11.20, a day). But they man- 
age to raise the cash. A favored scheme is to carry jewelry to sell in the US. 

The jam-packed Flight 30 is no joyride for the crew. A major headache is 
carry-on baggage; one man tried to board with two VCRs. Saysa flightattendant: “Some 
of them have so many articles of clothing on, they look like Eskimos.” 
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customers and setting it afire. In response, | 
some co-op owners have paid bribes tothe | 
rackeleers or offered them phony jobs in 
return for protection 

Some opposition to the co-ops is based 
on more than sloth or jealousy. Most Sovi- 


| et citizens are dismayed by high prices in 





the private shops, which typically are at 
least twice the going rate al state stores. In 
February Pravda accused some co-ops of 
buying raw materials at bargain prices 
from state factories and then selling the 
finished goods at huge markups. 
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Soviet citizens grumble about their 
economic system, but it is the only one 
that most of them know; they are under- 


| standably wary of experiments that allow 


some individuals huge profits. In the poll 
for TIME conducted by the Soviet Socio- 
logical Association, more than 30% of re- 
spondents expressed an interest in joining 
a cooperative, but those over 50 years of 
age had strong negative feelings about the 
movement. Entrepreneurs fear that their 
prosperity may be short-lived. “Co-ops 
are on the front line of perestroika,” says 


Kropotkinskaya’s Fedorov, who is secre- 
tary of Moscow’s 6,500 co-ops. “But we 
don’t know what will happen next. I keep 
thinking day and night that I'll be told, 
“You have to close.’ There is a tug-of-war 
going on between the cooperatives and 
the bureaucrats—and the bureaucrats are 
winning.” Still, as long as the battle con- 
tinues, the Soviet people will experience 
something truly rare in their socialist 
history: economic initiative and service 
that works. — By John Elson. 
Reported by Ann Blackman/Moscow 





hen the silver-plated tele- 

phone rings in Marina Osad- 
chuk’s clothing and beauty boutique, 
it chirps like a canary. These days it 
sounds as if a cageful of canaries has 
been let loose in Osadchuk’s store in 
Moscow. People call constantly to in- 
quire about the handmade suits and 
dresses, priced at 200 to 700 rubles 
($320 to $1,120), or to make appointments to get their hair 
done for 15 rubles ($24). With 50 customers a day, Osadchuk 
has more business than she can handle. 

Osadchuk’s eager clientele largely represents a new class 
of Soviet consumer: the nouveau riche, of which she is a proud 
member. Better yet, call them yuccies—young upwardly mo- 
bile Communists. Osadchuk pays herself a monthly salary of 
700 rubles, or $1,120, about three times the average Soviet sal- 
ary and enough for her family to live very comfortably. Says 
she: “We buy anything we want.”’ Thanks to the co-op move- 
ment, employee profit sharing and other budding forms of 
entrepreneurship, many Soviets are suddenly earning enough 
money to do more than just scrape by. They are enjoying a 
taste of the good life, and some are even becoming wealthy, at 
least by Soviet standards. 

Yet the fling with materialism is problematic in a country 
that has officially scorned materialism and has trouble pro- 
ducing enough basic goods, much less luxury items. Even such 
Western staples as cars, refrigerators and washing machines 
are in chronically short supply. As a result, well-off Soviets 
often have much more money than they need for smaller in- 
dulgences, including restaurant meals, videos and stereo gear. 
“Money slips through our fingers,” says Vladimir Ivlev, chair- 
man of a Moscow clothing coop- 
erative that pays him a monthly 
salary of 2,000 rubles ($3,200). 

Ivlev, who often wears im- 
ported jeans and Adidas sneak- 
ers, has richly furnished the 
three-room apartment he shares 
with his wife Tanya and son Ser- 
gei. A sleek, ebony-colored 
bookcase holds a Korean color 
TV and matching video system. 
Ivlev says he paid 1,000 rubles 
($1,600) for a Panasonic tape 
deck. “And we have better food 
because we shop at the open 
market, where prices are high- 
er,” he points out. Is their bank 
account growing? “It’s not our 
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| 
“We buy anything we want,” says boutique proprietor Osadchuk 


aim to save money,” says Tanya. “We want to spend as much 
as we can.” 

Vladimir Yakovlev, 30, a former journalist, has cashed in 
on the co-op movement by starting a company to collect and 
sell information about such ventures. Yakovlev launched the 
firm, called Fakt, two years ago and already has more than 30 
offices in the Soviet Union. Yakovlev, who last fall visited the 
US. for the first time to learn more about foreign trade, pays 
himself 1,500 rubles a month ($2,400), five times as much as he 
made as a journalist. His most enviable perk is a company car 
and driver. “I spend a lot of money every month on clothes 
and fancy restaurants,” he says. “I have no bank account. No 
savings.” Consumers have little incentive to save because such 
major expenses as housing and education are subsidized and 
bank accounts pay interest of only 2% to 4%. 

Even if luxury goods are scarce, having extra income 
means being able to procure a better grade of necessity. For 
example, a pound of beef costs 1.4 rubles ($2.24) when it can 
be found in a state store, but is usually filled with lard and 
bone. Better-quality beef is readily available at co-op markets, 
but costs about 4.6 rubles ($7.36) a pound. The same is true of 
services. Well-off consumers seeking to avoid Moscow’s public 
dentists flock to Joseph Bochkovsky, whose private office has 
such modern equipment as high-tech drills from Czechoslova- 
kia and Japanese-made disposable needles for injecting anes- 
thetics. Prices at his office are four times as high as those at 
state-operated polyclinics, where dentists use more rudimen- 
tary tools. But the 600 patients on his waiting list consider 
Bochkovsky’s humane dentistry a welcome addition to the 
good life. — By Ann Blackman/Moscow 
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How 


— the 


If you're like a lot of people 
the energy crisis has nothing to do 
with oil embargos and solar power. 

You're suffering from a per- 
sonal energy shortage. You know, no 
pep, no get-up-and-go, no spunk 

The reason for this phenom- 
enon? Lack of exercise. 





Exercise equals energy. 





Research has proven that 
people who exercise on a regular 
basis have more stamina and feel 
better about themselves. 

And health and fitness ex- 
perts agree that no form of exercise 
is more efficient and effective than 
cross-country skiing. Not walking, 
running, rowing, or biking. 





NordicTrack’ gets you _ 
back on the right track. 





NordicTrack simply duplicates 
the cross-country skiing motion, 
but you don't have to know how to 








to solve. 
energy crisis. 

















cross-country ski to use it. eee een poring 
This no-impact, total body | Free aeons ints | 
workout provides a better cardio- | Call wood +1:800-4 33 es | 
vascular workout than exercise | a nail 7 | 
bikes: owers:and treathnille | CG Please send me a free brochure | 
Penh Sennen nes | GAlsoa free videotape O VHSOBETA | 
You burn more calories. | Name | 
~o - , Nreet _ | 
You have more energy. I oe 
With NordicTrack, youcan — [| Phone’ —— | 

4 NordicTrack 141 Jonathan Bly Chaska, MN 35318 
burn more calories ina 20-minute | ‘ws! !!enathar | 


workout than with any other type 
of exercise machine. 

Plus, you'll feel stronger, 
more alert, and less stressed-out 





: Why NordicTracks never 
show up at garage sales. 





People love their Nordic- 
Tracks. In fact, 7 out of 10 owners 
are still using their machines more 
than 3 times a week, 5 years alter 
purchasing one 

So call NordicTrack 

But do it soon. Before you 
run out of gas for good. 














are not always on the line 


Once giddy about doing deals, Western 
firms discover that their Soviet partners 











filer the U.S.S.R. put out the welcome 

mat two years ago to attract joint 
ventures with Western firms, hundreds of 
business executives rushed to Moscow. 
Many of them inked deals to produce 
such wares as shoes and pizza, computer 
software and fertilizer. But doing business 
in the Soviet Union has presented more 
challenges than capitalists imagined. The 
road to perestroika’s pot of gold is filled 
with bureaucratic potholes. 


IGNORE THEM, AND MAYBE 
THEY’LL GO AWAY. Soviet employees 
are a bit lackadaisical when it comes to 
customer relations. Said a U.S. execu- 
tive: “The phone would ring, and our 
Soviet managers wouldn't answer it. 
They'd pick up the receiver and hang 
up. And they didn’t understand about 
taking messages. I would come back to 
the office, and they'd say, ‘Someone 
| called.’ I've finally got them to take 
a number.” 


WE'VE BEEN MEANING TO GET TO 
THAT. After Combustion Engineering 
signed a contract in 1987 to provide ma- 
chinery and software for oil refineries, 
Soviet bureaucrats helped the company 
locate a Moscow building for its head- 
quarters. Only problem: there were holes 
in the floors, and the structure was badly 
in need of renovation. Until they can find 














JOINT MISADVENTURES 











suitable quarters, 22 of the 
firm’s workers are crammed 
into three tiny hotel rooms. 


WANT SOME RUBLES 
CHEAP? Since the Soviets do 
not permit their money to be 
freely converted into dollars 
or other currencies, the rubles 
Westerners earn in_ the 
U.S.S.R. have dubious value. 
Foreign companies cannot 
send their rubles home or even 
calculate their earnings accu- 
rately because there is no ac- 
cepted exchange rate. While 
Moscow says the ruble is worth 
about $1.60, the currency fetches as little 
as 10¢ on the black market. Some U.S. 
firms have got around the problem by 
persuading Moscow to allow the compa- 
nies to export what they produce with 
Soviet partners for dollars rather than 
rubles. 


HAVE YOU GOT A LICENSE TO OP- 
ERATE THAT STAPLER? A US. firm 
that wanted to install photocopiers was 
told to obtain a special permit from the lo- 
cal fire department. When the same com- 
pany tried to order typewriters, recalls its 
office manager, “the Soviets said, “We 
can’t get those. We'll do that next year.’ ” 


QUICK, SEND OVER A TON 
OF PEPPERONI. AstroPizza, 
a joint venture between the city 
of Moscow and New Jersey's 
Roma Food Enterprises, was a 
hit from the moment its truck 
began hawking hot slices 
around Moscow last spring. 
But when Roma resumes sales 
this month after a winter 
break, the company will once 
again have to ship all the fix- 
ings from New Jersey because 
it has been unable to find de- 
cent tomatoes, cheese and oth- 
er ingredients in the U.S.S.R. 


HAVE YOU GOT A WORD 
MEANING LEVERAGED 
BUYOUT? Drawing up a con- 
tract that is precisely equiva- 
lent in two languages, English 
and Russian, can be a mind- 
bending exercise. One prob- 
lem: there are no words in the 
Russian language for many 
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Western business terms. Michael Bon- 
signore, president of Honeywell Interna- 
tional, took special care in preparing 
contracts for the equipment that his 
company is providing for four Soviet fer- 
tilizer plants. Says he: “We translated 
our English documents into Russian, 
then had someone else translate them 
back into English to make sure that we 
were really saying to them exactly what 
we wanted to say.” 


LET ME OUT, I'M HAVING A BIG MAC 
ATTACK! The expense of maintaining 
Western employees in the U.S.S.R. is ex- 
traordinarily high, as much as $400,000 
a year for a one-worker office. Says a 
Western diplomat: “The cost of renovat- 
ing a Soviet apartment to our standards 
is $100,000, if you can find one. And to 
keep the Western employees sane, you 
have to fly them out of the country at 
least four times a year.” Because employ- 
ees feel deprived of their comforts, some 
companies provide allowances, so that 
personnel can import such hard-to-find 
items as toothpaste, fruit, toilet paper 
and fresh vegetables. 


I'VE HEARD OF THE SOFT SELL, 
BUT THIS IS RIDICULOUS. The Sovi- 
ets have almost no advertising experi- 
ence, since there has been little need for 
promotion in a land of few choices and 
chronic shortages. The basic sales philos- 
ophy can be summed up in the words of a 
Soviet citizen who was asked what he 
would do if he wanted to attract more cus- 
tomers to stay at his hotel. “Well,” he said, 
“I would hope that all the other hotels 
were full.” —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Ann Blackman/Moscow, with other 
bureaus 
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Cash in. Drive home. 


Now get up to $1,200 in savings 
and up to $750 cash back on a 
GMC Truck. 


Come in for Value Package savings and cash 
back on selected GMC Truck products. Or with 
those same Value Packages get an automatic 
transmission on the full-size C/K Sierra Pickup at no 
extra charge. 

For a limited time GMC Truck is giving cash- 
back offers of up to $750, in addition to the Value 
Package savings of up to $4,200 on selected 


$-15 Pickup 1989 Value Package AAA3* 
* AM-FM stereo cassette and equalizer ¢ Sierra Classic 


trim * Power steering * And more 

$1,200 Value Package savings** 
750' Cash back" - 

$1,950 Total available savings 








S$-15 Jimmy 1989 Value Package CAA3* 





Air conditioning « Cast aluminum wheels « Power 
windows and power door locks « And more 


$1,800 Value Package savings** 
500' Cash back 





$2,300 Total available savings 





GMC Trucks. Free automatic transmissions, a sav- 
ings of up to $7985, are available on the full-size C/K 
Sierra Pickup. See chart for more information. 

But hurry...these offers won't last long. See your 
dealer for details. 

For a catalog and the name of your nearest GMC 
Truck dealer, call 1-800-VALUE89 (1-800-825-8389). 


“There are Value rep 3 savings also available on 1988 models 
**Savings based on M.S.I.P. of option packages versus options pur 


Cl ly. 
ye! tea back you must take retail delivery from dealer stock by May 2, 
™$750 cash back on 1988/1989 S-45 Pickup with manual transmission 
‘excludes price leader model). 
™$600 rebate available through September 30, 1989 





Full-Size C/K Sierra Pickup 
1989 Value Package P1A3°* 





Air conditioning » Electronic speed control 
* Comfortilt steering wheel * And more. 
$900 Value Package 1g 
fo 795 Savings based on of automatic 
ial transmission at no extra charge 





$4,695 Total available savings 
























eld CsMCorruckx 


See your dealer for the terms 
of the limited warranty. 


Let's get it t ther... buckle up 
I Motors Corporation 


It’s not just a truck anymore? °°? MarR Rasen 

















__ LIVING: 


To see how the reforms are faring outside Moscow, a TIME correspondent and a 
Soviet journalist traveled together to Tambov, about 260 miles southeast of the 
capital. Setting down their impressions side by side, the two found far more had 





TAMBOV: PERESTROIKA | 


changed than they expected and discovered a cadre of young Gorbachevs ready to 
carry out reform, despite the difficulties 





IN THE PROVINCES 


BY JOHN KOHAN AND 
YURI SHCHEKOCHIKHIN 


« ef) Through the fogged win- 
got RK dow of the Moscow-Tam- 
we bov express, the early- 

morning sky seemed so 
gray and thick that the horizon blended 
imperceptibly into fields of snow. Chil- 
dren on their way to school dawdled by 
a railway crossing, the flaps of their 
fur hats sticking out like ungainly wings 
A settlement of wooden farmhouses 
with carved filigree windows swept 


Looking at the 
streets of Tambov, 
| wondered what 
was new. They were 
building new 
houses, stadiums 
and schools? They 
had built them 
before. The slogans 
were new on the 
posters? Even in 
the past they 
updated them from 
time to time. 


Waiting for a bus under 
the familiar gaze of Lenin 
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by, seemingly unchanged in centuries 
“So, you're really going to Tambov,” said 
a Moscow friend, surprised that I would 
be traveling to such a provincial and un- 
developed place. “There’s a Russian say- 
ing: the Tambov wolf is your comrade.” I 
remembered his sneering tone as I stared 
at the flat landscape from the two-bunk 
compartment I was sharing with Yuri 
Shchekochikhin, a commentator from the 
Soviet weekly Literaturnaya Gazeta. So, 
you are heading off into the wilds of Rus- 
sia? See for yourself how far the reforms of 
Mikhail Gorbachev have gone. An image 


Photographs for TIME by David Burnett—Contact 


| came to mind of perestroika as a stalled 


tractor, sinking ever deeper into the rich 


black earth of the Tambov region. It was 
a common Moscow view, as if nothing 
| new could ever come out of the provinces 
Our taxi pulled away from the Tam- 

bov train station, spraying mud and loose 
gravel from the potholed roadway The 
landmarks were typical of a rural Russian 
administrative center. A tank seemed 
poised to topple off the memorial honor- 
ing the heroism of local citizens in the 
Great Fatherland War, as World War II 

| is known. A crane loomed above the con- 












struction site of the new Communist Party 
headquarters, just across from an impos- 
ing statue of Lenin thrusting his arm into 
the future. Political posters and slogans of 
a type that had all but vanished from 
Moscow could be seen on billboards and 
atop apartment houses 


When I told my mother I would be 
traveling to the Tambov region with an 
American, she got very upset. “Are you 
crazy?” she said. “Just think of where 
you are taking him 
where. Youll get bogged down on some 
road. There is nothing in the 
either.” 


There's mud every- 


sfores 


My mother’s voice conveyed a fear of 


foreigners that had been drummed into her 
over the years, as if every Westerner were a 
CIA agent. But 
about how an American would view the re- 
gion where she and my father had come 
from. My grandparents were buried in the 


she was also concerned 


town of Uvarovo, 60 miles southeast of 


Tamboy. I had spent my early childhood 
years there, and returned to Uvarovo every 
summer as a schoolboy 

I had not been back since 1982, and 
was eager to see how life had changed in 
this region on the edge of the Russian 
steppe. Now, looking at the streets of Tam- 


bov, I wondered what was new in this city of 


300,000. They were building new houses, 
stadiums and schools? They had built them 
before. The slogans were new on the post- 
ers? Even in the past they updated them 
from time to time 





D uring lunch at the Tolna Hotel, Al- 
exander Kuznetsov, the deputy chief 
of the ideology section of the Tambov Re- 
gional Communist Party Committee, as- 
sured us that “all the processes of change 
going on in Moscow make their way to us 
in Tambov, if somewhat later on.’ We 
needed to be convinced. I made clear that 
both of us knew enough to recognize a po- 
kazukha, or staged event, when we saw it 


The week before our arrival in Tam- 
bov, the drivers on two trolleybus lines had 
gone on strike, protesting the dreadful con- 
dition of the roads Tambovskaya 
Pravda, the local Communist Party daily, 
devoted the front page to a regional party 


committee meeting, examining the fate of 


those repressed under Stalin Elections 
had been held for a new factory director 
In the town of Michurinsk, 40 miles to the 
northwest, an ecology rally had been orga- 
nized, drawing more than 1,000 people 

We jotted down these facts in our note- 
books, and many more: the founding of a 
local branch of the anti-Stalinist move- 


ment, Memorial, the first reported case of 


AIDS in Tambov, the first Soviet-Finnish 
Joint: construction project, that 
racketeers were moving in on local coopera- 
tives. Late-night television had even come 
to Tambov, something we Muscovites still 
lacked. Then there were those telling words 
from a worker on the regional party com- 
mittee: “We decided to do away with spe- 
cial food packages for ourselves so that 
there would not be talk about us having 


rumors 
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privileges that other workers did not 
I kept going over these facts, trying to 
understand something that has been at the 
heart of unending arguments in Moscow 
Had the provinces come to life, or were they 
still sleeping? I made a discovery that sur- 
prised me: public life was bubbling along 
here. They not just putting up 
houses—new people were growing up 


were 


here was no mistaking the musta- 

chioed figure with pipe in hand. Illu- 
minated by a brilliant spotlight, Joseph 
Stalin had come to life onstage in a local 
theater production of Anatoli Rybakov’s 
groundbreaking novel about Stalinist-era 
repression, Children of the Arbat. When 
Stalin stepped forward to deliver his 
monologue, a chilling silence enveloped 
the auditorium of the Lunacharsky Dra- 
matic Theater. “It takes great cruelty to 
tap the great energy of a backward peo- 
ple,” declaimed the provincial tyrant. “A 
dictator is great who can inspire love for 
himself through terror.” 

Public Prosecutor Vyaceslav Kuch- 
min told that about 100 local in- 
stances of Stalinist illegalities had al- 
ready been reviewed. Not that Kuchmin 
was in complete agreement with those 
critics in Moscow who he felt “showed 
only the negative sides of our history 
and drew too many “unfair 
sons” with the U.S. “We are the same 
people as we were then,” he explained 
“We can’t just exchange this nation 
for another.” 


us 


compari- 


The market 

in Tambov was a 
horn of plenty. . . 
The bountiful scene 
seemed to deny 
reports filtering 

into the Soviet 
capital about food 
shortages in the 
provinces. 

Certainly, no one 
was starving in this | 
land of the good = 
black earth. | 


Waiting to buy pastries at 
the state-run market 











We listened as six members of the “op 
position,” as they say in the West, argued 
with a representative of the regional party 
committee. They included journalists from 
Tambovskaya Pravda, a professor and a 
college dean 

“We have no difference of views with 
the party, just with certain people on the 
city and regional party committee 

Why didn't you come to us? 
You wouldn't have received us. You 
only know how to swing billy clubs 

We had trouble understanding what 
the argument was all about until members 
of the opposition showed us four issues of 
their unofficial publication, called Sodeist 
viye, meaning assistance. iccording to an 
editorial in the first issue, Sodeistviye pre 
sented news that was not covered by the lo 
cal party newspaper, 
Tamboy citizens talk about in lines, while 


everything that 


catching a smoke at the factory, in college 
corridors and in family kitchens 

“Why didnt you publish your material 
in Tambovskaya Pravda?” asked party 
ideologist Kuznetsov 

‘They won't print it 

The longer I listened, the more amazed 
] was that this conversation was even tak 


ing place. Could you have imagined it ten 
five, even three years ago! Who would have 
met with them for a talk? Wouldn't it have 
been officials from the local KGB? 

When the opposition had left, party 


The brave new 
world of self- 
management was 
evident at the 
Wheel 

| cooperative at the 

| Lenin site... 

| Workers actually 
tended to their 
machines, instead 
of congregating in 
the aisles or 
staring off into 
space. 


A worker at the Michu- 
rinsk cooperative inspects 
a row of auto parts 
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ideologist Kuznetsov asked John a ques- 
tion: “Tell me, what would happen if you 
spent the day working for your own maga- 
zine and went to work for your competitor 
in the evening? What would your bosses 
think of that? 

John admitted that he would probably 


be put on warning and then fired 





Well, these guys from Tambovskaya 
Pravda are insulted because the party has 
given them a reprimand 

I suggested that the local party paper 
should give Sodeistviye a chance to publish 
some of its material in the Party Ss pages 

Kuznetsov shrugged his shoulders. “I 
don't know We re also learning how to 


act now in such situations 


nefficiency is so commonplace in the 
Soviet Union that we were piqued by 
tales of a dramatic transformation under 
way at the Lenin Factory in Michurinsk 
The plant, which makes auto parts, had 
gained national notoriety in 1986 after 
criminal investigators broke up an orga- 
nized-crime ring trading in stolen mer- 
chandise. Now we heard the Lenin works 
had been “leased out” to kKooperativshchiki 
The brave new world of self-manage- 
ment was evident at the new Wheel coop- 
erative at the Lenin site. The slogans 
hanging from the rafters read like prov- 
erbs from Poor Richard's Almanack 
HOW YOU LOOK SHOWS HOW YOU LOVI 
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YOUR WORK and WHAT YOU SAVE TO 
DAY WILL BE OF USE TOMORROW. No 
one seemed to need the prompting 
Workers actually tended to their ma 
chines, instead of congregating in the 
aisles or staring off into space. Output 
had tripled, pilfering had plummeted 
and alcohol abuse had declined so much 
that the janitor no longer found enough 
empty bottles to make a twice-daily trash 
run into town. The 130 cooperative mem 
bers earned, on average, 625 
($1,000) a month, about 24 times the 
norm for factory workers. Production had 
begun to meet demand 


rubles 


Lunch at the Michurinsk factory 
proved to be one of those seemingly com- 
monplace occurrences that actually signi- 
fies a great deal about perestroika. We did 
not eatin a@ separate execulive dining room, 
or in a side room at a nearby restaurant re 
served for the special few, but in a lunch 
hall where everybody ate together: factory 
director and lathe operator, shop floor 
manager and watchman 

The chief engineer did not make a 
point of telling us that “we eat alongside the 
workers or demonstrating Jor us as 
guests, how democratic he was. It was all 
perfectly natural, just like paying after- 
ward for the meal 

This may have seemed quite normal for 
John, but it was evidence for me that people 
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no longer lived here the way they used to 
Stalin began the practice of giving privi- 
leges to the leadership: special foods, da- 
chas fenced off from those belonging to or- 
dinary mortals, apartments in the best- 
built houses. Brezhnev expanded these 
privileges. How many hunting and fishing 
“lodges” were built and furnished with 
Finnish furniture and rugs so thick you 
could tumble into them up to your waist! 
This inequality in a declaring 
equality caused great indignation 
Leaving the lunchroom, I understood 
that the management at the Michurinsk 


society 


factory could no longer afford to live differ- 


ently from everyone else. And I understood 
why: they were leasing the factory. The) 
now had to account for every kopeck 
FY uby pomegranates and marinated 
apples, fragrant herbs and honey in 
the comb, slabs of homemade butter and 
mounds of cottage cheese, pig’s heads 
dangling from hooks and hunks of beef 
fresh from the chopping block. The Sun- 
day market in Tambov was a horn of 
plenty. Cooperatives and private farmers 
here had more varieties of meats to offer 
than you could usually find in Moscow 
The bountiful scene seemed to deny re- 
ports filtering into the Soviet capital about 
food shortages in the provinces Certainly, 
no one was starving in this land of the 
good black earth 
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Not everyone wanted or could afford to 
pay 8.3 rubles ($13) for half a pound of 
smoked sausage or 10 rubles ($16) for halfa 
pound of tomatoes. But the alternative was 
unappetizingly scrawny chickens, larded 
sausage, pickled fruits and canned goods 
available at state-run stores at subsidized 
prices. Still, consumers complained about 
the high prices at the co-ops. They seemed 
to believe ample supplies of cheap food were 
an economic right 

During our visit to the Michurinsk 
Food and Vegetable Institute, the future 
agronomists aired a few gripes and opin- 
ions about the Soviet “food problem” 

“The issue is how many years you can 
rent land. We need a law guaranteeing that 
no one will interfere 

“Peasants don’t exist as a group 
anymore, We have forgotten how to work 
the land.” 

“We have gone far in developing the 
technology of cybernetics and space travel, 
but we don’t have proper equipment to dig 
up potatoes.” 

“We produce meat here in the Tambov 
region, and we send it to Moscow to be 
made into sausage. Then we have to go to 
Moscow to buy sausage made from Tam- 
bov meat.” 

This paradox of provincial life had 
even inspired a riddle. What is long, given 
and smells of sausage? 

The train from Moscow 
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We drove to Uvarovo, the village 
of my youth that had since turned into a 
decent-sized city of some 50,000. I dis- 
covered that the second secretary of the 
city party committee Viadimir Se- 
lyugin, an old childhood friend. When I 
last saw Volodya, he had been working 
as an agrotechnical engineer. Why had 
he suddenly turned up on the commit- 
tee? He told that he 
tired of Uvarovo being run by trans- 
ients. He had grown up here, worked 
here and had no intention of going any- 
Ww her e else 

I also learned to my amazement that 
Vladimir Razhev had been elected direc- 
tor of the chemical factory, after being 


was 


me was 


fired from the same post several years 


ago because of conflicts with the local 
leadership. “The city party committee 
was against his candidacy,” said First 
Secretary Karpov. “We had 
another director in mind. but the workers 
elected Razhey 

It was funny to watch Razhev and 
Karpov needle each other over dinner. I 
knew for certain that several years ago it 
would have been inconceivable that Raz- 
hev would be named director of the fac- 
tory against the will of the city party 
committee. It would have been even more 
difficult to imagine that a collective 
of workers would have the right to 
elect him 


Vladimir 


Had the provinces 
come to life, or 
were they still 
sleeping? | made a 
discovery that 
surprised me: 
public life was 
bubbling along 
here. They were not 
just putting up 
houses—new 
people were 
growing up. 


Having a good time ata 
Saturday night dance at 
Tambov's House of Culture | 
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whose magical hat allows him to see 
and hear everything unobserved, I sat at 
the dinner table and listened to Razhev 
and Karpov. The exchanges about ecolo- 
gy and the financial obligations of local 
factories to the surrounding community 
crackled. But it was not the flow of argu- 
ment that impressed me so much as the 
fact that an American was allowed to lis- 
ten. Had Soviet officials always spoken so 
bluntly among themselves? Or was this a 
refiection of p/lyuralizm, a borrowed word 
slipping awkwardly off Russian tongues. 

Here was a new generation of 30- and 
40-year-olds who went unnoticed in the 
capital: young Gorbachevs from the prov- 
inces who had survived the Brezhnev 
years with some of their ideals intact 
They certainly bridled at being cast as 
backwater party bureaucrats. 

“The greatest brake on perestroika is 
not the apparatus here,” said the soft-spo- 
ken Karpov. “It comes from the people. 
They still do not understand that they 
now have the responsibility to make deci- 
sions for themselves. They want us to 
bring about democratization for them.” 

Second Secretary Vladimir Selyugin 
was adamant about the environment. 
“You come down from Moscow to tell us 
we have an ecological problem,” he said 
with emotion. “Don’t you think we know 
this ourselves? You can go back to Mos- 


“You come down 
from Moscow to tell 
us we have an 
ecological problem. | 
Don’t you think we 
know this 
ourselves? You can 
go back to Moscow, 
but we are the ones 
who live here. Do 
you think | want my 
child to breathe 
polluted air?” 





Strolling past carved fili- 
gree unchanged in centuries 


L ike the boy in the Russian folktale | 
| you think I want my child to breathe pol- 
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cow, but we are the ones who live here. Do 
luted air?” 


Toward evening, we walked through 
the chemical-factory housing complex. One 


food store that we went into was empty. 


There was nothing but cans of sprats and 
packages of macaroni in one food shop we 
visited. “The store is empty,” I joked. 
“There are just people here.” 

“The factory supplies its workers with 


food,” said Selyugin, “but, all the same, 
you can see our problem for yourselves.” 


Then he nodded toward the salesgirls wear- 
ing mink hats and added, “They're doing 
all right, though.” 

He said it, not worrying what John 
would think of a party worker openly ac- 
knowledging the existence of a local trade 
mafia. He knew that in the end, he was an- 
swerable only to those living in his town. He 
was not going to walk away from that re- 
sponsibility, nor was he afraid of it. He had 
no reason to hide anything. The times were 
different. Now you could tell the truth. 


ut old versions of the truth could still 

be found. Pushing my way past a 
mob of women lined up on the Tambov 
pedestrian mall to buy yellow tights, I had 
stepped into a bookshop. On display were 
paperbacks from a series called /mperial- 
ism: Acts, Facts and Records. 
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And then, the great leap forward 
An equally random visit to a bookstore 
in an Uvarovo housing complex turned 
up the unexpected: two copies of George 
Bush’s autobiography, Looking Forward, 
translated into Russian. The shop 
manager told me he had already sold 
28 copies. 

The following night, when we started 
back to Tambov, our hosts accompanied 
us to the outskirts of Uvarovo, where our 
two-car convoy pulled over so we could 
say one last goodbye. All was darkness, 
except for the expanse of snow caught in 
the headlights. With lightning speed, 
plates of foods materialized on the closed 
trunk of one of the cars. A bottle of vodka 
appeared. The occasion seemed to de- 
mand a humorous toast. 

“The inspection team from Moscow 
has now finished its work and will be re- 
turning home, * I said. “We have seen a 
great deal and have talked a lot about 
perestroika. We promise you that we will 
come back to see just what you have 
accomplished.” 

A joking reminder came from the 
group to keep the speech short. After all, 
we had only one glass to pass around. The 
hour was getting late, and everyone want- 
ed a chance to drink na pososhok, a toast 
before taking up your walking stick, as the 
Russians say. One for the road, however 
rough and long it might be. a 
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instruments of oppression 


MEDICINE 


Long ostracized by colleagues around the world, 
Soviet psychiatrists try to show that they are not 





oviet doctors called it psychiatry, but 

sometimes it seemed decidedly unsci- 
entific. For decades, sane Soviet citizens 
were branded as lunatics because they de- 
fied the government. They were hospital- 
ized for years under prison-like conditions 
and put on powerful drugs that turned 
them into zombies, Particularly unruly 
patients were sometimes 
wrapped in wet canvas and 
nearly suffocated. As word of 
such abuses spread outside the 
Soviet Union, the country’s psy- 
chiatrists became outcasts in 


the international medical 
community. 
Now the Soviets have 


mounted a concerted campaign 
to regain respectability. While 
never admitting that Soviet 
doctors had ever been instru- 
ments of political oppression, 
the Kremlin has released scores 
of dissidents from mental wards 
and reformed laws that govern 
the rights of psychiatric pa- 
tients. The Soviets have also 
permitted Western psychia- 
trists to come to the U.SS.R. 
and see for themselves whether 
mental patients are being mis- 
treated. Those efforts seem 
to be bearing fruit: last 
week, the executive com- 
mittee of the World Psy- 
chiatric Association voted 
to readmit the Soviets, who 
had withdrawn from the 
organization in 1983 under 
threat of expulsion. If that 
decision is approved at a 
meeting of the W.P.A.’s 
full membership in Athens next October, 
Soviet psychiatry will have scored a sub- 
stantial victory. 

Last month a team of 26 US. mental- 
health experts made an unprecedented 
two-week tour of Soviet psychiatric facili- 
ties. Armed with a list compiled by hu- 
man rights activists of present or former 
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| mental patients believed to have been | 


hospitalized unjustly, the delegation inter- 
viewed 27 people. The American group, 
| which included psychiatrists, attorneys 
and a psychologist, has agreed not to dis- 
cuss its findings publicly until the official 
report on the trip is issued later this year. 
At a press conference, the only revealing 


A PROFESSION UNDER STRESS 


comment from Dr. Loren Roth, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh psychiatrist who led 
the group, was that the two weeks had 
been “stressful and difficult for both 
sides.” Nevertheless, there were indica- 
tions that at least a few Soviet mental pa- 
tients could still be considered victims of 
psychiatric abuse. 


| from the early 1950s until his death two 
years ago. Snezhnevsky considerably 
broadened the definition of schizophrenia 
by adding the category “sluggish schizo- 
phrenia.” He defined the disorder as a 
slow-developing illness without the hallu- 
cinations that are a classic element in the 
Western definition of many schizophre- 
nias. Instead, the “symptoms” could be 
nearly all forms of behavior—unsociabili- 
ty. mild pessimism, stubbornness—that 
deviated from the social or political ideal. 
Hard evidence of Soviet psychiatric 
abuses first reached the West in the 1970s, 
and international outrage began to build. 
At the W.P.A. meeting in 1977, the dele- 


> 


Leisure time at Moscow's All-Union Center for Mental Health 


Soviet psychiatry began 
to take shape in the 1920s 
and drew especially on the 
work of physiologist Ivan 
Pavlov (whose experiments 
on conditioning, particularly with dogs, 
gave the term Pavlovian response to the 
English language). His followers largely 
rejected the work of Sigmund Freud and 
other Western theorists and looked for 
physical rather than psychological causes 
of mental problems. That emphasis led 
Soviet psychiatrists to rely on drug treat- 
ment, work therapy and re-education 
rather than psychotherapy. 

The practice of classifying dissidents 


| as disturbed was facilitated by the work of 


Dr. Andrei Snezhnevsky, who was direc- 
tor of the Institute of Psychiatry of the 
US.S.R. Academy of Medical Sciences 
and who dominated Soviet psychiatry 


gates voted to condemn Soviet practices, 
and pressure mounted to expel the coun- 
try’s psychiatrists from the organization 
Just before the 1983 W-P.A. meeting, the 
Soviets withdrew from the association. 
Eager to rejoin the international psy- 
chiatric establishment, the Soviets have 
spared little effort to show their good 
faith. In the past two years, the govern- 
ment has released more than 100 dissi- 
dents from hospitals and carried out sev- 
eral legal and procedural reforms. The 
new regulations provide that mental pa- 
tients or their relatives can appeal an in- 
voluntary hospitalization in court. More- 
over, control of special psychiatric 
hospitals for the criminally insane has 
been shifted from the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, which oversees the police, to the 
Ministry of Health. And in a break with 
the Soviets’ monolithic tradition, a few ar- 
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ticles discussing psychoanalysis have 
started to appear in periodicals. 

Despite all the ferment, there is some 
reason to question whether fundamental 
change has taken place. The psychiatric 
leadership is still old line. The All-Union 
Scientific Center for Mental Health is 
headed by Dr. Marat Vartanyan, a long- 
time protégé of Snezhnevsky’s. And Mos- 
cow’s Serbsky Institute of Forensic Psy- 
chiatry, which has been responsible for 
many of the forced hospitalizations, re- 
mains under the command of Dr. Georgi 
Morozov, as it has for decades. Critics 
doubt there can be any real reform until 
those two leaders and others trained by 
Snezhnevsky are replaced. 

Alexander Podrabinek, an _ under- 
ground-newspaper editor who was once 
exiled to Siberia for nearly six years for 
examining Soviet psychiatry in a book ti- 
tled Punitive Medicine, contends that the 
changes are strictly cosmetic. Even 
though the special psychiatric hospitals 
are nominally controlled by the civilian 
Ministry of Health, he notes, the guards 
are still military personnel and the doc- 
tors commissioned officers. Says Podra- 
binek: “The only thing that has changed 
is the label.” He claims that new language 
in the regulations has actually given the 
government even greater latitude to mis- 
use psychiatry. Under the old rules, 
“mentally ill” people could be forcibly 
hospitalized if they were judged to pose a 
physical threat to themselves or society. 
That remains unchanged, according to 
Podrabinek, but now people can also be 
put away if they threaten “the rules of the 
socialist community.” 


o one knows how many patients are 

being held in Soviet mental hospitals 
solely because of their political beliefs. In 
the past few weeks alone, a visitor en- 
countered several possible cases. One 
man, for example, claimed that his son 
had been hospitalized for resisting the 
draft. Another young man said he had just 
been released after spending two months 
in a mental ward for refusing on religious 
grounds to enter the military. While hos- 
| pitalized, he said, he was given sulfazine, a 
powerful drug that has no apparent effect 
other than inducing a high fever. 

Despite their reluctance to comment, 
the U.S. psychiatrists who traveled to 
Moscow last month seemed far from re- 
assured by their tour. Some of the visitors 
said Soviet psychiatrists still appeared to 
use drugs of dubious medical value. Many 
Western experts will no doubt oppose re- 
admitting the Soviet Union to the W.P.A. 
until Moscow shakes up the psychiatric 
leadership and unequivocally renounces 
past practices. Though grounds for skepti- 
cism remain, there are signs that the cur- 
rent Soviet reform wave will lead to more 
humane and enlightened forms of psychi- 
atric care. — By John Langone. 
Reported by Glenn Garelik/Moscow 














TECHNOLOGY 





In a society where information has 
always been tightly controlled, the 
electronic revolution moves slowly 





IN SEARCH OF HACKERS 


i n the lobby of Moscow’s Hotel Uk- 
raina, a dingy Stalin-era landmark, 
clerks who used to book reservations with 
paper chits now check guests in with a 
pair of Soviet-made computer terminals 
Specialty stores that once tallied pur- 
chases on wooden abacuses have by- 
passed cash registers and gone directly to 
computers. And computers can now be 
found at the TASS news-wire service, at the 
offices of Aeroflot and at the government 
planning agency Gosplan. 

In almost any other country, the sight 
of a few computers would hardly seem 
worth noting. But in a society predicated 
on the control of information—and, per- 





Kasparov's club: a fledgling organization beset by bureaucrats at every turn 


haps more important, on centralized deci- 
sion making—the placing of information 
processors in the hands of factory manag- 
ers, middle-level bureaucrats, educators, 
journalists and regional planners is very 
big news. “There’s a struggle taking place 
over the control of information,” says 
Loren Graham, a Soviet-science watcher 
at M.LT. “The debate is whether to make 
personal computers available to the gen- 
eral public or to restrict access by price or 
institutional control.” 

Four years have passed since Gorba- 
chev launched his crash program to cata- 
pult the Soviet economy into the comput- 
er age, and the results are just starting to 
show. Soviet manufacturers cranked out a 
record 100,000 microcomputers last year, 
bringing the total number of personal 
computers to an estimated 200,000. That 
is a far cry from the 30 million machines 


| housing authority said space would be 





Moscow estimates the country can ab- 
sorb. By all accounts, Gorbachev's elec- 
tronic-literacy program will fall far short 
of its ambitious goal of installing a million 
computers in the schools by 1992. 

The problem is as much political as it 
is technological. Consider, for example, 
the children’s computer club that chess 
champion Gary Kasparov helped orga- 
nize in 1987 and to which he donated two 
US.-made Atari 1040s. Although it had 
the blessings of Yevgeny Velikhov, vice 
president of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences, the fledgling organization was be- 
set by bureaucrats at every turn. First the 





ages 10ne 


granted only if the club agreed to turn 
over its computers. Then, when Kasparov 
procured 70 more machines, the state 
committee on sports insisted that it should 
have control of the computers. Only after 
Kasparov vehemently protested were the 
bureaucrats thwarted and the children 
able to keep their machines. 

Unless Soviet youth grow up with 
computers, the country will be at an in- 
creasing disadvantage in the global tech- 
nological race. The U.S.S.R. must rapidly 
automate and computerize its industry if it 
is to increase productivity and manufac- 
ture goods that can compete in the world 
market. And without exportable products, 
the Soviet economy will never earn the 
hard currency it needs to finance modern- 
ization and growth. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by Glenn Garelik/Moscow and Thomas 
McCarroll/New York 
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EDUCATION 


Though socialism still rules the curriculum, 


students are encouraged to think for 


themselves. But did anyone tell the teachers? 


RESTRUCTURING THE 3 R’S 


BY NANCY TRAVER MOSCOW 


alina Boyko, principal of School 
No. 32 in Moscow, was teaching 
Russian literature toa class of 13-year-olds 
when a boy shot his hand into the air and 
asked about man’s need for religion. Boyko 
a 32-year veteran of the classroom, was un 


derstandably startled: religion has long 


been taboo in Soviet schools. But instead of 


avoiding the issue, she led her students 
through a 30-minute debate on the univer- 
sal search for faith. “Before school reform 
parents would have come to me, frightened 
that religion had even come up,” Boyko 
said. ““ Now no one is surprised 

In School No. 79 across town, Princi 
pal Semyon Boguslovsky sat at a table 
with a handful of teenagers, each dressed 
in the blue blazer that most Soviet stu 


dents wear. When Boguslovsky said free 


discussion in the classroom was possible 
Volodya, 16. quickly 
spoke up. His face red with anger, Volo- 
*There is much talk, but nothing 
has really changed. We are already tired 
of talking 
charge, Boguslovsky said nothing, but his 


on every subject 


dya said 
Instead of silencing his young 


features took on a boys-will-be-boys look 
of resignation 

A few years ago, Boyko would not 
have handled the topic of religion with 
would Volodya 
Now fresh 
breezes of tolerance are wafting through 
many Soviet schools, from first to tenth 
Always considered a potent 


schools 


such confidence, not 


have had the last word 


grade 
means of molding character 
have been transformed into little labora 
Under Gorba- 
they are to change citizens from 


Said 


tories of restructuring 
chev 
Bogus- 


sheep into self-starters 


lovsky 
person who carries out orders but some- 
one who thinks for himself. Our children 
are not mannequins, and our school is 


‘Soviel society requires not just a 


not a fortress 

To help children cope with the de- 
mands of a changing society, many teach- 
ers are encouraging a spirit of inquiry 
Some ninth- and tenth-graders are choos- 
ing their own elective courses. Rote learn 
ing, long the mainstay of education for the 
42 million students in the nation’s 130,000 
schools, is beginning to yield to free debate 
Like America’s system of local school 
boards, councils made up of trade-union 
and party members, parents and students 








have been created to give people more con- 
trol over their children’s classrooms. Bor- 
ing textbooks that only timidly touched 
upon the terrors of Stalin have been with- 
drawn. Until new textbooks become avail- 
able, articles from newspapers, enlivened 
by the candor of g/asnost, serve as the main 
basis for history lessons. Once banned 20th 
century classics, such as Andrei Platonov’s 
Juvenile Sea, have found their way into 
classrooms 

Despite these shifts, change is taking 
place within a narrow framework. Chil- 
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School No. 79: changing students from sheep into self-starters 


dren must still be taught socialist values; 
how educators will reconcile that with the 
promotion of a freer learning environ- 
ment remains to be seen. Some Soviets do 
not anticipate major problems. Said Bo- 
guslovsky: “I’m a Communist Party mem- 
ber, but I speak openly. To me, the two 
things are not mutually exclusive. I can be 
a Communist and also speak the truth.” 
Skeptics are not so confident. They 
say schools cannot lead the way to reform, 
they can only reflect society, not shape it 
Some of the harshest criticism comes 
from Uchitelskaya Gazeta, a pro-reform 
teachers’ newspaper that regularly be- 
rates the State Committee for Public Edu- 
cation and the Academy of Pedagogical 


AGE. 


Sciences. Those two mammoth bureauc- 
racies oversee the nation’s school system 
and train its 4 million teachers. Reform- 
ers believe that both block educators ea- 
ger to try more innovative methods 

Some parents blame the teachers. For 
years, teachers have been one of the most 
conservative elements of Soviet society, 
barking orders like drill sergeants and de- 
manding ready obedience. In many schools, 
parents are called in for collective meetings, 
where they hear their children denounced 
before other adults. Any mother or father 
who tries to defend his child does so at the 
risk of seeing him later punished by his 
teacher. Boyko agreed that many teachers 
are not prepared for reform. “ y don't 





“School No. 32: even religion is no longer a taboo topic 


have the strength to change, or they think 
the old ways are just fine,” she said 
Gennadi Yagodin, appointed last year 
as chairman of the State Committee for 
Public Education, has been blunt about the 
failings of teachers. Many cannot be re- 
placed or re-educated, he says; the system is 
simply stuck with them. Money is another 
problem. Yagodin has promised to double 
the budget for new school construction and 
teaching materials. But the biggest need, he 
feels, is for free thinking. Says Yagodin 
“The school badly wants more democracy 
In the end, only a generation of new te 
ers, trained in the era of g/asnost, may 
able tocarry out the sweeping school reform 
so crucial to changing Soviet society ca 
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RELIGION 





Nurtured by a growing official tolerance, the 
country’s 55 million Muslims enjoy 
a flowering of freedom 


ISLAM REGAINSITS VOICE _ 





BY RICHARD N. OSTLING 





“A Hlahu akbar! Allahu akbar! 
Allahu akbar!" The call to 
prayer echoes forth from a 
minaret in Tashkent, as it has from 
mosques throughout the 13 centuries of 
Islam. “Was it loud enough?” asks the 
mullah who will lead the prayers. That is 
an eminently reasonable question, since 
in the Soviet Union no muezzin is allowed 
to use a loudspeaker. The inquiry is also 
metaphorical. In the U.S.S.R.’s fourth 
largest city and leading Islamic center, as 
elsewhere across the nation, believers are 
cautiously regaining their public voice af- 
ter an oppressively enforced silence. 

All faiths are affected by a growing 
accommodation between church and 
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A muezzin’s call to prayer from a Samarkand minaret: after enforced silence, believers are cautiously regaini 


state in the officially atheistic nation. Last 
year’s 1,000th-anniversary celebrations 
greatly enhanced the privileges of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. This year the 
long-suffering Jewish community opened 
its first school for rabbis in 60 years, and 
Lithuania’s Roman Catholics got their 
first full lineup of bishops in 40 years. A 
similar renewal is taking place among the 
55 million Muslims, who constitute the 
world’s fifth largest Islamic population 
(after Indonesia, Pakistan, Bangladesh 
and India). By some estimates, Muslims 
will make up one-fourth of Soviet citizens 
by the turn of the century 

At the Tashkent-based Muslim board 
for Central Asia, the most important of 
the four government-imposed bureaucra- 
cies for Soviet Islam, Deputy Chairman 
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ng their public voice 


Abdulgani Abdulla recalls that “almost 
nobody was interested in religion” in the 
1960s. Now, he reports, large numbers are 
becoming active believers, many of them 
young people. “None of the philosophies 
except the religious ones are able to satis- 
fy men’s needs,” he maintains. The leader 
of the Muslim board for Transcaucasia, 
Allahshukur Pasha-zada, declares that 
until recently “freedom of conscience was 
on paper only.” The pre-Gorbachev re- 
gimes, he says, “destroyed all the values of 
the people.” Just a few years ago, no offi- 
cials would have dared utter such words 
except in intimate conversations with 
friends 

As they learn to speak out more free- 
ly, Muslims are trying to regain some con- 
trol of religious affairs. Popular pressures 























led to last month’s installation, 
with great fanfare, of a new 
leader for the Central Asia 
board. The previous head, re- 
puted to be more adept at 
drinking (forbidden by Islam) 
and politics than study of the 
Koran, was ousted after an 
unprecedented protest march 
in Tashkent. His successor is 
Mukhammadsadyk Mamayu- 
supov, 36, a modest and digni- 
fied scholar. At the same time 
as Mamayusupov’s elevation, 
the Uzbek Republic gave his 
board a precious Koran dictat- 
ed by Caliph Osman, one of 
Muhammad's earliest follow- 
ers. Thousands cheered and 
wept as the invaluable holy 
book was moved from a muse- 
um to the new headquarters 
mosque, which has just been re- 
turned to the board. 

Only weeks after the Com- 
munists took over in 1917, Le- 
nin soothingly announced to 
the nation’s Muslims, “Your religion and 
customs, your national and cultural insti- 
tutions are proclaimed free and inviola- 
ble.” But the Communists’ suspicion of re- 
ligion quickly made a mockery of Lenin’s 
promises. Eventually, most of the coun- 
try’s 26,000 mosques and 24,000 religious 
schools were shut down. The vast major- 
ity of Islamic teachers were either killed 
or imprisoned. During World War IT, Sta- 
lin forcibly deported to Siberia entire pop- 





Delving into the Koran in one of two surviving religious schools 


ulations of Muslims who were suspected 
of disloyalty. “Those were difficult years 
for the believers,” recalls Achin-Oka 
Akhmedov, who as a farm worker outside 
Tashkent lived through the worst of it. 

By most accounts, religious mar- 
riages, funerals and circumcisions remain 
near universal practices in Muslim re- 
gions, even among Communist function- 
aries. Yet only a small proportion of the 
Muslim population attends services at 








government-authorized mosques. This is 
partly because there are so few official 
mosques in relation to the Muslim popula- 
tion and partly because interruptions in 
the Soviet workday are frowned upon. 
Another reason, perhaps the most impor- 
tant, is that many believers frequent the 
estimated 1,800 unregistered mosques, 
some led by secretive Sufi mystics. 
Despite its resurgence, Islam still faces 
obstacles. The country has perhaps 1,400 
legal mosques, a sizable in- 
§ crease since Gorbachev 
came to power but still 
only 5% of the number 
that existed before the rev- 
olution, The major Mus- 
lim cities of Baku and 
Samarkand have just two 
functioning mosques 
apiece. The U.S.S.R. has 
only one secondary and 
one higher-level school, 
which can accommodate 
just 300 students each 
year. Both are reportedly 
scheduled toexpand, how- 
ever, and a third institute 
to serve Transcaucasia is 
due to open in September. 
Since the mosques are still not al- 
lowed to teach Arabic, few believers are 
able to read the language of the Koran. 
No translation of the holy book is avail- 
able in the modern script of any Soviet 
Muslim nationality. Such handicaps fos- 
ter the underground network and force 
believers to listen to broadcasts from Iran, 
Pakistan and Saudi Arabia for religious 
instruction. A mere 25 to 30 Muslims a 
year manage to make the obligatory pil- 














grimage to Mecca, and the regime contin- 
ually propagandizes against the month- 
long Ramadan fast as a threat to health 
and worker efficiency. 

One area of conflict is Soviet concern 
for the status of women. The regime long 
ago outlawed polygamy and veil wearing 
It also frowns upon such practices in Mus- 
lim areas as assigning women the most 
difficult labors, giving daughters away to 
suitors who offer the highest price, and 
self-immolation of women distressed over 
such treatment (270 took their lives or at- 
tempted to in 1986 and 1987). These old 
Asian folkways are not part of Islam as 
such and are regularly denounced by 
Muslim officialdom. 

Yet the government is more tolerant 
of Islam these days. Besides opening new 
mosques, the regime has virtually ended 
official anti-Muslim propaganda. What 
accounts for the turnabout? Reasons in- 
clude the need for cooperation from Mus- 
lim countries and for popular support 
along the potentially troublesome south- 
ern Asia flank. (In Azerbaidzhan, a few 
Muslims have been waving photos of the 
Ayatullah Khomeini or sprouting Irani- 
an-style beards, However, there is sparse 
evidence of religious fanaticism, either in- 
spired by neighboring Iran and Afghani- 
stan or encouraged by the Soviets’ own 
tolerance.) The crucial factor is awareness 
inside the Kremlin that economic and 
cultural stagnation stems largely from the 
Communists’ dogged policy of repressing 
religion and other forms of independent 
thought. Islam, like the country’s other re- 
ligions, is a major beneficiary of “new 
thinking.” — With reporting by David Aikman/ | 
Tashkent 
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RELIGION 


NEW FREEDOMS 
FOR OLD FAITHS 


Against all odds, belief has been preserved through ancient rites and 
modern-day courage. Russian Orthodoxy and, even more, Judaism still 
suffer serious limitations. Nonetheless, as g/asnost penetrates everyday 
life, believers are starting to enjoy wider freedoms than at any othe 
lime since the atheistic persecutions were launched during the 1920s. 
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Clockwise, from top left: 

Epitomizing traditionalism: two 
Russian Orthodox priests and a nun in 
Moscow's Yelokhovsky Cathedral 


Orthodoxy is no longer mostly for the 
aged: young converts prepare for 
baptism at St. Ivan’s Churchin Moscow 


Worshiper kisses a Torah scroll 
during Sabbath services at the Choral 
Synagogue, one of two in the capital 


Yuri Sokol promotes Jewish identity 
by using his Moscow apartment as a 
combined museum-classroom-library 

Numerous young Soviets still prefer 
religious weddings, like this Christian 
rite in Tambov, to civil ceremonies 
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Increasingly concerned about flab and 


kholesterine, many 
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~ HEALTH & FITNESS 





comrades are shaping up and eating less 





HERE COME THE TRAINERS 





BY ANNBLACKMAN MOSCOW 


i t is 10:30 on a crisp Saturday morning, 
and exercise instructor Ludmilla Fe- 
dina is barking orders like a drill sergeant. 
“Don’t be lazy. You have five more sec- 
onds,” she cries to Luba Yeremeeva, 27, a 
machine-tool worker who is pumping 
away on a Soviet-made stationary bike. 
Galina Usochina, 47, a factory engineer, 
turns red as borscht as she works out on a 
rowing machine. And retiree 
Zinaida Kolmakova flashes a 
gold-toothed grin while she 
demonstrates how, at 61, she 
can do a dozen chin-ups. Busi- 
ness is brisk at the Krylatskoya 
Physical Fitness Clinic in west 
Moscow. 

Down the hall, Dr. Irina 
Arkhangelskaya, who has lost 
92 Ibs. in the past year and now 
weighs in at 170, hands a list of 
foods, with their calorie con- 
tent, to Ludmilla Makarova, a 
new client who needs help 
planning a diet. Makarova, who 
works in a mirror factory, gri- 
maces as she notes that the sug- 
gested daily menu forbids noo- 
dles, sausage and sweets. “And 
no pickles,” Arkhangelskaya cautions. 
“They are high in-salt.” 

More and more Soviets are heeding 
such warnings these days, as a new con- 
cern about health and fitness sweeps the 
country. Dozens of state-run and private 
aerobics centers have cropped up in large 
cities. A television station in Moscow runs 
a 15-min. program called Morning Gym- 
nastics at 8 daily, and another show, 
Aerobics, appears several afternoons each 











week. Popular journals are carrying more 
articles about controlling that well-known 
artery clogger kholesterine. Perhaps not 
coincidentally, the slim, fashionable 
Raisa Gorbachev, who travels regularly 
with her husband, is projecting a new im- 
age for the Soviet woman. 

While it would be an exaggeration to 
say thin is in, there’s no question that So- 
viets are becoming more conscious of how 
they look. “My husband told me I’m fat 
and dowdy,” says a 30-year-old school- 
teacher between sit-ups at the Krylat- 
skoya clinic. “We've been married ten 
years, and he’s started jogging. So I have 
to lose weight too.” Galina Promyslova, 








36, a culinary technician, shakes her head 
disgustedly and says, “I want to get rid of 
these hips.” 

The change in attitude is much need- 
ed. Soviet doctors estimate that as much 
as 50% of the population is seriously over- 
weight. Says Dr. Vasili Vorobyev, chair- 
man ofa year-old private fitness clinic in 
Moscow that serves 600 clients a day: 
“More Soviet people die from the medical 
problems associated with being over- 


Huffing and puffing at the Krylatskoya Physical Fitness Clinic 








weight than from any other cause.” 
Now, explains Arkhangelskaya, “our 
people have a new interest in losing 
weight, and health centers like this one 
are growing.” Doctors at the fitness cen- 
ter, one of six state-run clinics in Moscow, 
see 80 to 100 customers a day. Cost: $3.20 
for an hour in the gym. Most of the cus- 
tomers seem pleased. “I've lost 20 lbs. and 
have 20 to go,” says Russian-language 
teacher Tatiana Sarycheva, 28, as she 
slides up and down on a yellow abacus- 
like machine designed to massage away 
fat. Besides offering classes in exercise 
and diet planning, the clinic employs less 
conventional methods of weight control, 
including hypnosis and even acupuncture. 
The clients at the fitness clinics are 
predominantly female. Despite the diffi- 
culty of buying chic clothes, So- 
viet women are quite fashion 
3 conscious and seem more inter- 
2 ested than men in keeping their 
figures. Moreover, most men 
prefer to exercise outdoors 
rather than in a fitness center. 
Even with its growing pop- 
ularity, the fitness movement 
still faces major hurdles. For 
one thing, it is difficult to main- 
tain a healthy diet because of 
the country’s chronic food 
shortages. Fresh fruit and vege- 
tables are scarce, even in sum- 
mer, and bread, sausage and 
potatoes are the staples of daily 
life. Moreover, Soviet doctors 
do not think the government 
has given enough attention or 
resources to the drive for good health. Dr. 
Vorobyev, who has written a best-selling 
book called Components of Health, advo- 
cates a “national campaign for fitness” 
and is working on a plan to set up kiosks 
on city streets where people can pick up 
diet advice, be weighed or have their 
blood pressure checked. Says he: “I want 
to put a scale in every factory, in every 
movie theater and at every bus stop.” 








THE MOSCOW DIET 


Dr. Irina Arkhangelskaya recommends 
this calorie-conscious regimen: 


BREAKFAST: bread, butter, cabbage and tea 
with sugar 

MORNING SNACK: salad of boiled beet roots, 
carrots and sour cream 

LUNCH: soup with cereal and carrots, baked 
fish, stewed fruit and bread 

AFTERNOON SNACK: fruit and cottage 
cheese 


DINNER: baked potato, egg, bread and tea 
BEDTIME: a glass of milk 
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“Some friends and I were discuss- 
ing the Americas Cup over a cou- 
ple of Swan Lagers the other night 
and it occurred to me. 

Designing a 12-meter, or any 
other yacht for that matter, is a lot 
like racing for the Cup itself. 

Like an axiom of racing, 
theres a time to be conservative 
and a time to push the limits. 

As it turned out, the Aus- 
tralian summer of 1987 was 
not a time for moderation. Not 
on the water. Not on the 
drawing board. 

There was a “plastic 
fantastic” and another 


d Swipes”, the 12-meter yacht with which Dennis 
C fonner wi on back the z ae ricaS Cup from Australia (No, the boat in the 
stars & Stripes”. Its her baby sister, a 6-meter) 





| fleeting dictates of fash- 





instead of a keel. Stars 
and Stripes had a 
radical hull and just 
about everybody had 
an upside-down keel 
sprouting winglets 
and even tiplets. 

Now it sort of 
makes you wonder. 
Have we totally aban- 
doned the classic? | 
mean, next thing you 
know, somebody will 
see if wings can make 
shoes work better up- 
side down, too. 

As I quickly discovered 
when the people at Dexter asked 
me to be in this ad, that's some- 
thing that isn’t about to happen 
anytime soon.” 

If one follows the 


ion, then the classic 
dress shoe is, at best, 
an anachronism. 
If how- 
ever, one 


ard Shoes/NY In Ing S Shoes/PA 


boat that had a rudder | 
at each end anda “geek” 





Dexter 








is unswayed by change, consider 
the classic dress shoes of Dexter. 

For instance, our unswerv- 
ing commitment to crafting 
our classic shoes from nothing 
but the richest, softest, most 
supple leathers. 

Not merely leather in the 
uppers, but in the soles, quarter 
linings and insole coverings. 

As for shape retention, 
support and comfort, we are 
no less demanding, And every 
one of our shoes is put together 
from start to finish with unheard 
of craftsmanship and attention 
to detail. 

“Which leads me to one 
final thought. In another 25 years, 
boats may not look like boats. 
And thats exciting 

As long as shoes still look 
like shoes.” 
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The erotic is no longer taboo in the 
media or in schools. But a tradition 
of silence does not die so easily 


button on sale at Moscow's Izmailovo 

open-air market not long ago neatly 
captured the country’s traditional atti- 
tude toward sex: IN THE SOVIET UNION, 
THERE'S NO SUCH THING AS SEX. As far as 
public discussion is concerned, the state- 
ment is not far from wrong. The U.S.S.R. 
has long been a society that is not just pu- 
ritanical but almost completely ignorant 
about sexuality. The typical Soviet wom- 
an has nine abortions not because of 
liberal attitudes but because the proce- 
dure is a substitute for contraception, 
which is essentially unavailable. Says Igor 
Kon, a founding father of Soviet sociology 
and the nation’s leading—and perhaps 
only—sexologist: “If you want to imagine 
the atmosphere in the Soviet Union, 
imagine a world before Kinsey—even be- 
fore Freud.” 

But the very fact that the button is 
available at all is a sign that those atti- 
tudes are beginning to change. The Sovi- 
| ets seem determined to make up for lost 
time. In the past year as never before, TV 
shows have been alluding unashamedly to 
sex and even offering occasional nudity, 
while films have had explicit sex scenes 
Last December at an erotic-art exposi- 
tion in Moscow, a woman was covered in 
whipped cream and men in the audience 
were invited to lick it off; the scene was 
later shown on late-night TV. The capital 
even boasts its first touch of Times Square 
raunch, at the Tramway Workers’ House 
of Culture, which last month began play- 
ing host three nights a week to a nude re- 
vue featuring a striptease and a simulated 
sex act 

Magazines such as Soviet Photo and 
Ogonyok are publishing erotic pictures, 
and there is a publication called Moscow 
Personals. Kon’s own textbook, An In- 
troduction to Sexology, became available 
in the Soviet Union last year, more than a 
decade after it was first published in East- 
ern Europe. Already half a million copies 
of the Soviet edition are in print. An ex- 
plicit sex manual, Advice to Young Cou- 
ples, isa best seller at bookstalls. 

The new openness is not just a media 
phenomenon. The Moscow City Consul- 
tation on Family and Marriage recently 
opened its doors, offering advice to the 
general public. The Family and Health 
Association, a voluntary organization, has 
applied for membership in International 
Planned Parenthood. Sex education, of- 











| THE NEW USSR I 
BEHAVIOR 


REHABILITATING SEX 





Gazing at the new openness on Arbat Street 


fered for the first time in just a 

| few schools in the early 1980s, is now 

supposed to be part of a course on mar- 

riage and family life required in all Soviet 
high schools. 

Like many aspects of g/asnost, howev- 

| er, actual reform of government attitudes 





PERSONAL ADS, 
SOVIET STYLE 


Nurse, 27, 5 ft. 6in., 
no children, no 
apartment, no special 
requirements, seeks 
male under 40 with 
means. 


Young widow in need 
of handyman around 
the dacha— 


preferably military. 
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toward sex is lagging behind the change in 
official doctrine. Three years after sex edu- 
cation became mandatory in schools, bare- 


| ly any instructors are qualified to teach it 


Those assigned to do so are often too em- 
barrassed even to use animals to illustrate 
their points. Instead, they talk about sexual 
reproduction in plants or avoid the topic al- 
together. The effect is that many schools 
essentially have no sex education at all 
Though that is mostly the result of sheer 
backwardness, some of the delay also 
stems from active opposition. Just as in the 
USS., those against sex education have ac- 
cused its proponents of conspiring to un- 
dermine the morals of youth 

While ignorance still reigns, little re- 
mains that is actually taboo except male 
homosexuality. Those accused of the 
practice face three years in prison for a 
first offense. The handful who test posi- 
tive for the ALDS virus and then have sex 
can get eight years 

Nonetheless, Kon is encouraged that 
things are changing a little. He finds that 
younger people are maturing earlier and 
learning more and that women’s sexual- 
ity, which was previously denied, is start- 
ing to be acknowledged. At the same 
time, men’s total authority is starting to 
crack. Kon even intends to have the word 
sexism added to the next edition of the 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy 

In the meantime, Kon, now at the In- 
stitute for Ethnography, hopes to use his 
new slatus as a member of the Soviet | 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences to keep | 
pushing for change. At Kon’s urging, the | 
April issue of the magazine Semya (Fam- 
ily) will begin to run a translation of the 
no-holds-barred French children’s sexu- 
al-instruction book La Vie Sexuelle (The 
Sexual Life). Three different publications 
this year will include excerpts from the 
works of Freud. “Readers will be en- 
chanted,” Kon says. “They will think it is 
the latest thing.” Perhaps, he suggests, the 
excerpts should be accompanied by schol- 
arly introductions to let readers know 
what has happened in the intervening 
decades By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Glenn Garelik/Moscow 














Overworked, hardly Engineer, 34, 5 ft. 10 
home, but compen- | in., enjoys sports and 
sated by education running, seeks never- 
and demeanor. Re- before-married 
served, young, attrac-| | Muscovite, well-built 
tive engineer-builder, | | with pleasant 

32, 6 ft. 2 in., with appearance, born 
apartment, seeks at- | | 1962 and hopefully 
tractive, well-built Aries, Gemini or 

girl, 23 to 27, | | Libra. 

optimist. } UU EI 
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EVERYTHING 
IS FORGIVEN 


Her first name means “a 
golden crescent moon.” But 
even more poetic are Altynai 
Asylmuratova's beauty and 
dancing. Asylmuratova 
(pronounced Ah-sil-mu- 
rah-\o-va) is the latest trea- 
sure of the 250-year-old Ki- 
rov Ballet. Over the past 30 
years, the Kirov has lost 
some of its greatest dancers 
to the West: Natalia Ma- 
karova, Mikhail Baryshni- 
kov, Rudolf Nureyev. So 
bitter were these losses that 
the company blotted the 
artists from its memory 
Portraits were removed 
from walls. Legends lived 
only as whispers. That has 


Y 


all changed with g/asnost 
The wonderful thing is 
that their pictures are back 
on the wall,” says Asylmu 
ratova, 28. Moreover, Nure- 
yev visited his mother in 
Ufa, near the Urals, two 
years ago Makarova 
danced in Leningrad in 
February; and Baryshnikov 
Is negotiating a return 
Asylmuratova did her part 
last month, performing 
with the American Ballet 
Theater in Los Angeles. She 
claims she had no time to 
enjoy her stay. But rumor 
has it she went shopping 
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PEOPLE 


£ 


CO 2 


RESTING ON 
HIS LAURELS 


You want medals? He’s got 
medals. You want speed? 
He’s got speed. In fact 
Vyacheslav Fetisov, 30, has 


just about everything a 


modern Soviet man might 
want: a Mercedes-Benz, 
high-top sneakers, Olympic 
gold. And why shouldn't 


CASHING IN 
THE CHECKS 


“My name as a chess champi- 
on belongs to the whole world, 
not just one country,” says 
world champion GARY KAS- 
PAROV. Ask him where he 
lives, and he'll tell you, “In the 
sky.” That is, in a plane. This 
year he will jet to the U.S. and 
Europe to set up chess pro- 
grams for urban youth. Ever 
ready to show off his skills, 
Kasparov, 25, is one of the 
first Soviets to venture into 
reklama, the Russian word 
for advertising. He has been 
paid to appear in commer- 
cials for Atari computers and 
Schweppes tonic water, his 
favorite drink. “It’s work,” 
he says, “but it gives people 
a new view about chess.” It 
certainly reminds Kasparov 
that there is a more lucrative 
meaning to the word check. 





BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN. REPORTED BY SALLY B. DONNELLY /MOSCOW 





he? Fetisov is Marx’s gift to 
hockey, an ice-rink demi- 
god Wayne Gretzky has 
called “one of the greatest 
players in the sport.” But 
there’s one thing Fetisov 
can't do: play. For two 
months, ever since he 
brought glasnost to hockey 
and publicly criticized his 
coach, Viktor Tikhonov, for 
poorly managing the Cen- 
tral Army Sports Club, Feti- 
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sov has been benched. Tik- 
honov insists on an apology 
No, says Fetisov. “The 
coach pretends to take care 
of his athletes, but he cares 
only for himself.” The icy 
battle has held up plans for 
Fetisov to play for the New 
Jersey Devils. But perhaps 
spring will bring a thaw 
Last week another player 
Sergei Priakin, was allowed 
to join the Calgary Flames 











1 AM CURIOUS—RED 


It had to happen—a Soviet actress appearing seminude in Playboy. 
What is more astonishing, however, is that NATALIA NEGODA'’S ap- 
pearance in the May issue of the magazine was arranged by Sovex- 
portfilm, a state cinema organization. “I would not even have consid- 
ered posing had | not got official approval,” she says. Negoda pooh- 
poohs its effect on the good folk back home. “It is not actually that 
daring because, of course, we do not get Playboy in the Soviet 
Union.” Her countrymen are already seeing enough of her to be 
shocked. Negoda, 25, stars in Little Vera, the first Soviet film to 
feature what is by Soviet standards explicit sex. “There are not 
many films in this country that are so true to life,” says Negoda. Will 
she go Hollywood? “I'm very interested,” she says, “but I’m not sure 
what they think of me.” As for Western stars, Negoda’s favorites 
are Marlon Brando, Dustin Hoffman and Jessica Lange, only one of 
whom would interest Playboy. 








In the Soviet Union don’t look to 
read about actor X sneaking out to 
the Bolshoi with starlet Y, while his 
famous author wife is on vacation in 
Odessa with her children from two 
previous marriages. Even if X and Y 
were engaged in hanky-panky, the 
country could not do the story justice, 
since it lacks the equivalents of Peo- 
ple or Vanity Fair, the National Enquirer or Entertainment To- 
night. Nor do famous lives play themselves out in newspapers | 
or on television. The press is as conservative as the society at | 
large, where direct questions about private lives are consid- 
ered insulting. Movie magazines are simply film synopses and 
accounts of production and casting. 

That does not mean, however, that inquiring Soviet minds 
don’t want to know, “It often seems as if it is the national pas- 
time to gossip about me,” says pop superstar Alla Pugacheva, | 
39, the biggest musical draw in the country. “Perhaps we are 
better off here than in the West. We do not have entire maga- 
zines devoted to our private lives. But Soviets don’t need a 
magazine to gossip.” Instead, a vast rumor mill operates 24 
hours a day, 365% days a year. A is 
study of some unofficial youth j 
groups in Tadjikstan in Central 
Asia listed among them “Celebrity 
Hounds,” which a local paper de- 
scribed as “people who try to gain 
prestige among the less informed 
by exchanging stories about the 
private lives of stars.” 

. Some may consider the meager 
trickle of personal detail about a | 
pop star a blessing, but the lack of | 
information about politicians Alla Pugacheva 
proved to be a handicap for voters 
in last month’s election. “Even if voters knew a candidate's 
program, they did not know the man himself,” complains Ye- 
gor Yakovlev, editor of Moscow News. Soviet newspapers and 
magazines discuss the personal lives of leaders only when the 
person is dead and usually out of favor (thus only last fall did 
Moscow News claim that Leonid Brezhnev, who died in 1982, 
had been revived from clinical death in 1976, and was tended 
constantly by doctors for the rest of his life) or when refuting a 
nasty bit of gossip. Observes Zhenia, a semiprofessional celeb- 
rity watcher in Moscow: “The way it works is that first a ru- 
mor starts, then gains momentum, then, and only then, some- 
thing appears in the press denying the rumor as unfounded.” 
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PUBLISH AND 


FLOURISH 


For two decades, Anatoli 
Rybakov turned down offers 
to publish his magnum 
opus, a novelistic indict- 
ment of the Stalin era. He 
did not want it distributed 
surreptitiously by the un- 
derground samizdat 

or printed abroad 

novel had to be pub- 
lished at home first,” 
he said. “It was need- 
ed by my country.” In 
1987, after the advent 
of glasnost, Rybakov's 
Children of the Arbat 
was finally released, 
and the 78-year-old 
author has been reap- 
ing accolades ever 
since. By the end of 
1989, 5 million cop- 
ies of the book will 
have been printed to 
meet public demand 
Though the author 
and his wife Tanya of- 
ten stay at their one- 


press 


“This 
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story dacha in Peredelkino 
a small writers’ colony in 
the woods west of the capi- 
tal, fans continue to troop 
by. “All this glory distracts 
me from the job at hand 

says Rybakov dryly. He is 


working on the second part 
of a trilogy set in the 1930s 
“If a writer ever thinks he 
has achieved it all, he's 
done for. He should always 
be moving forward.” 
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__THEARTS — ty 


From theater to painting, from movies to books, from 


television to magazines, the cultural thaw has turned into 
a spring flood. But where is the new Soviet Renaissance? 





FREEDOM WAITING FOR VISION 





BY JOHNKOHAN MOSCOW 


A Cyclone fence and metal bars encircle the stage. Like a 





caged animal, a slender young woman in black paces back 
and forth. Suddenly, she rattles the prison door, her pale 


| features exposed by the spotlight. “Three hundred forty-nine days! 


Three hundred forty-nine days!” she screams. “Bite on your hat, 
anything to keep from sobbing!” Few in the audience at Moscow’s 
Sovremennik Theater stifle the emotion inspired by such searing 


| scenes from Eugenia Ginzburg’s memoirs of the Gulag, Journey 





into the Whirlwind. An innocent victim of the Stalinist purges, the 
heroine endures humiliating interrogations, strip searches and 
endless nights during which she covers her ears to block out the 
cries of the tortured. In a final, chilling tableau, she even welcomes 
assignment to the labor camps as a liberation. Viewers leave 
speaking in hushed tones, bludgeoned by the past. 

In the colonnaded auditorium of the House of Physicians, 
other Muscovites listen transfixed to a recording of poet Anna 
Akhmatova reading her long-banned poem Requiem in a deep, 
rasping voice. When the melancholy cadences end, literary his- 
torian Lydia Chukovskaya, 82, recounts how she memorized the 
verse from scraps of paper that Akhmatova had handed her be- 
fore the poet burned them in an ashtray. 

The lights come up at the House of Composers after a 
screening of The Puppy, director Alexander Grishin’s new film 
about a young defender of perestroika who loses his battle to ex- 
pose corruption. At least one viewer is disturbed by a final scene 
showing the body of the youth floating in factory waste water 
“Why can’t the film have a positive ending?” asks the decorated 
war veteran. “Everything is so negative today.” He is interrupted 
by hoots of protest from the audience. 


Forget those quiet Moscow nights of song. There are not 
enough evenings in the month now to attend all the theater pre- 


tural debates taking place in the Soviet capital. Time has to be 
set aside for watching trend-setting “musical-information 
shows” such as View or the monthly video digest Before and Af- 
ter Midnight, or for perusing the thick monthlies like Novy Mir 
and Znamya, which Soviets affectionately call the “fat journals.” 
If the short-lived liberalization that followed the death of Joseph 
Stalin in 1953 was known as “the thaw,” the cultural revolution 
set in motion by Mikhail Gorbachev has proved to be nothing 
less than a spring flood 


intellectuals. On the Arbat pedestrian mall, would-be 

Pushkins and Pasternaks peddle their autographed poet- 
ry for a ruble or more a page. Sunday painters in Izmailovo Park 
display their labored tributes to the Russian futurists, suprema- 
tists and constructivists of the early 20th century. More than 200 
experimental studio theaters have sprouted in Moscow alone 
The cultural explosion has been felt as far away as the Pacific 
port of Nakhodka, where local artists set up a puppet theater 


C ulture has not remained the exclusive domain of Moscow 


rollicking street festival celebrating the arts. 

Artistic exiles and émigré art have been joyously welcomed 
home. Director Yuri Lyubimov is working again at Moscow’s 
Taganka Theater, with the company he led until he was forced 
into exile in 1984. Literary journals print works by émigré writ- 
ers like Georgi Viadimov, whose chilling moral parable of a Gu- 
| lag guard dog let loose in society, Faithful Ruslan, appeared two 
months ago in Znamya. Nobel laureate Alexander Solzhenitsyn 





mieres, art exhibitions, poetry readings, film previews and cul- | 


workshop, and in Yaroslavl in the Soviet heartland, scene of a | 














remains an exception, awaiting official rehabilitation from his 
sylvan refuge in Vermont. 

Rejected works such as Boris Pasternak’s epic novel Doctor 
Zhivago and Vasili Grossman's saga of the Battle of Stalingrad, 
Life and Fate, now occupy their rightful places on Soviet book- 
shelves. Mikhail Bulgakov, who died in 1940, has been accorded 
more recognition today than he enjoyed when he was alive: doz- 
ens of productions of his plays and prose works have been staged 
in Moscow since the advent of g/asnost, including his satiric tale 
of Soviet social engineering, The Heart of a Dog. Says literary 
critic Vladimir Lakshin: “Even if perestroika were to end today, 
what has already been accomplished in the past three years will 
go down in the history of Russian literature.” 

Soviet audiences once delighted in conspiring with perform- 
ers to find double meanings and nuances in every turn of phrase 
Reading between the lines of classic and 
seemingly innocent plays became a form 
of art, a weapon against literal-minded 
censors who failed to perceive the broader 
message. The loosening of state controls 
over the press has made such clever strata- 
gems irrelevant. Blunt social criticism can 
be found in the latest copies of the weeklies 
Ogonyok and Moscow News. Says theater 
critic Vilas Silunas: “When the press can 
say everything in black and white, why re- 
sort to stagings of Shakespeare?” 

The most vigorous response to the new 
demand for bold and open debate has 
come from documentary filmmakers. The problems of growing 
up in the Soviet Union have been unblinkingly presented in such 
films as /s Jt Easy to Be Young?, a group snapshot of Soviet teen- 
agers, from heavy-metal fans to Afghanistan war veterans. Di- 
rector Marina Goldovskaya vividly exposed the brutality of the 
first Soviet labor camps in Solovetsky Power and profiled a farm- 
er fighting against bureaucrats in The Peasant of Archangel. This 
| new style of “critical realism” has found echoes in feature films 
like Little Vera, a blistering psychological portrait of family life 
in a hellish industrial town 

Yet the new freedoms have not inspired anything approach- 
ing a Soviet Renaissance, The two landmark works that repre- 
sent glasnost in the West, Tengiz Abuladze’s film Repentance 
and Anatoli Rybakov’s novel Children of the Arbat, were com- 
pleted before the new period of liberalization. Says theater critic 
Igor Shagin: “Our artists now have freedom, more money, the 
right to travel abroad and meet foreigners here. People want to 
know where all the masterpieces are.” 








The essential paradox of 
_ glasnostis that when 

cultural leaders raise 

their voices, they can no 
~ longer be heard above 
the excited babble. 





Poet Bulat Okudzhava, one of a handful of artists whose 
works captured the spirit of the first post-Stalinist era of reform, 
wonders about the aftereffects of the long period of stagnation. 
“The ‘thaw’ generation is tired and burned out,” he says. “But 
the next generation is simply not prepared to carry on the re- 
forms.” Filmmaker Elem Klimov, the head of the Cinema 
Workers’ Union, admits that the transition has been difficult, 
like “struggling to break down a wall, only to confront yourself 
on the other side.”” Says he: “For so long we have said, ‘Give us 
our freedom, and we will show you!’ But having freedom is not so 
simple. Many have discovered they have nothing to say.” 

Though the country’s cultural life is being invigorated by a 
transfusion of the best of six decades of banned Soviet and 
émigré art, the competition has exposed the mediocrity of many 
established artists. The freshly released crop of classics has also 
set exceedingly high standards for aspiring 
artists, who were spoon-fed notions of offi- 
cial culture that are now held up to ridi- 
cule. Says Sergei Zalygin, editor in chief of 
Novy Mir: “Like Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky 
in the past century, our artists need to find 
a new style and a new way of thinking if 
they hope to create a psychological por- 
trait of society today.” 

The sense that the artist has a prophet- 
ic mission in society has haunted Russian 
culture since the 19th century. That heavy 
burden crushed novelist Nikolai Gogol, 
who was never able to equal his master- 
piece Dead Souls. It ultimately led other writers, like Leo Tol- 
stoy, away from art and into dogmatic polemics. The weight can 
be felt today on the Soviet artistic community. But the essential 
paradox of glasnost is that when cultural leaders raise their 
voices, they can no longer be heard above the excited babble of 
an entire nation learning to speak for the first time 

Some younger artists question whether an obsessive concern 
with the raw realities of daily life may prove to be as intellectual- 
ly numbing as the pompous official art of the past. They have 
turned inward to explore the realm of the subconscious and 
myth. Others have followed a completely different path, setting 
art aside to take up journalism, history and politics. The diver- 
sity, even the confusion, has been welcomed after decades of 
conformity. “We need time to get over our feeling of shock and 
process all this new information,” says Okudzhava. “The mas- 
terpieces will come later. Now we must editorialize, speak out, 
make our confession and repent.” And perhaps weep, like the 
audiences at Journey into the Whirlwind i 
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MUSIC 


Teens from Tallinn to Viadivostok love all nine 
members of a homegrown band whose songs 
sound like (yes) the Andrews Sisters on acid 





HOT, HOT, HOT: BRIGADA S 








BY PAUL HOFHEINZ MOSCOW 
n a Saturday night some 6,000 
Moscow teenagers pack into the 


Oo Luzhniki sports amphitheater, a 


warehouse-like hall that is usually the 
venue for hockey matches and basketball 


| games. Off-duty soldiers, their pink faces 


fuzzy with adolescent stub- 
ble, scuffle to get closer to 
the stage, while packs of 
young girls giggle at their 
antics. It might be a con- 


ca—except that no T shirts 
are for sale, no hot dog 
vendors trawl the aisles, 
and, most of all, no one 
smokes anything stronger 
than cigarettes. 

Through 24% hours and 
ten opening bands, the kids 
have stood shoulder to 
shoulder waiting for their 
favorite group. Finally, a 
short, well-built young 
man, his hair shaved se- 
verely around the sides, 
appears onstage. He grins 
demonically and defiantly 
surveys the crowd. Behind him a swarm 
of guitarists, horn players, a keyboardist 
and a drummer troop onto the stage. A 
drumbeat clears the air, and suddenly the 
band is cruising through the infectious 
opening rhythm of The Man in the Hat. 
The lead singer grabs the micro- 
phone and shrieks, “Heading for a 
meeting/ Across the frozen inter- 
section/ On the night boulevard 

. The man in the hat of no par- 
ticular fate/ He’s neither strong 
nor weak ... He’s just a man, a 
man at the sunset.” 

Meet Brigada S, the hottest, 
hippest band in Gorbachev's Sovi- 
et Union. After a history of often 
bitter confrontations with police 
and schoolteachers, Brigada S (or 
the S Brigade, christened by lead 
singer Igor Sukachev because he 
liked the letter S) has become one 
of the most popular of the new gen- 
eration of rock bands. Although 
the four-year-old group has yet to 


| 


produce an album, the self-described 


“Proletarian Jazz Orchestra” enjoys a tre- 
mendous following. Teens from Tallinn to 
Vladivostok spray-paint the band’s name, 
with the Russian equivalent of S drawn 
like a Communist hammer and sickle, on 
walls of public buildings. 

During the Brezhnev era, rock music 





Lead singer Igor Sukachev wows a packed house at Moscow's Luzhniki stadium 


was carefully controlled through the State 
Concert Agency, a government bureauc- 
racy that reserved the right to determine 
which bands could legally perform in 
public places. Only bands that were offi- 
cially registered by the agency could re- 


PEA 
HIT PARADE 


Owing to shortages, most albums in the Soviet Union 
are instant sellouts. How does TASS judge the most popular? 
By tabulating the number of customer requests instead of 
sales. TASS's Top Five: 


1. CONCERTS (VOL. 6). The late Viadimir Vysotsky’s raspy- 
voiced ballads about the harshness of Soviet life. 
2. BACK IN THE U.S.S.R. Paul McCartney's goodwill tunes re- 
leased solely in the Soviet Union. 
3. NIGHT. The Leningrad punk band Kino’s gritty songs for per- 
estroika accompanied by an infectious beat. 
4. NAUTILUS POMPILIUS/BRIGADA S. Unauthorized concert 
recordings featuring two wildly popular groups. 
5. CONCERTS (VOL. S). Vysotsky again. (He died in 1980; dur- 
ing his lifetime, the Kremlin frowned on his music.) 


ceive money for their shows, a ploy that 
allowed bureaucrats to weed out undesir- 
able groups by choking off their income. 

But of course an underground rock 
scene flourished. Concerts were often a 
clandestine affair, staged on the spur of 
the moment in out-of-the-way auditori- 
ums. And despite official discouragement, 
a few groups like Time 
Machine, the first band to 
sing openly about social 
problems, and the Lenin- 
grad-based Akvarium 
managed to thrive. 

When the State Con- 
cert Agency relaxed its 
regulations in 1986, rock 
bands suddenly could play 
their music in big halls, 
with thousands of scream- 
ing fans in attendance. The 
effect was electrifying, and 
the kids knew whom to 
thank for the lighter touch. 
One of the new bands, a 
Moscow-based group 
called Grand Prix, intro- 
duced a song last year 
called simply Gorbachev. 
The haunting chorus (“I 
understand! Gorbachev!”) is less a tribute 
to the man in power than a defiant youth 
anthem, undoubtedly the first to use a So- 
viet leader as an emblem of teenage 
aspirations. 

At the crest of this new wave is Bri- 
gada S. “It’s almost an accident we 
became so popular,” says Suka- 
chev, 29, who worked in a factory 
before he could make it with his 
music. Only two years ago, Suka- 
chev and fellow band members 
were routinely hauled into local 
police stations and asked to ex- 
plain their hairstyles and unusual 
dress. When the band’s photo- 
graph appeared in a French maga- 
zine in 1986, Sukachev was taken 
to KGB headquarters for question- 
ing. These days, all that has 
changed. On a recent trip back to 
his high school, Sukachev was sur- 
prised to hear himself described as 
the school pride. Says he: “I used to 
be their shame.” 


YH. 03. 
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Brigada S has an unusual sound that 
draws on several sources. As a child, Su- 
kachev listened to black-market Glenn 
Miller and Andrews Sisters albums, and 
their influence can be heard in the group's 
Big Band tinge. In style, the group also 
owes a tremendous debt to the futurist po- 
the 1920s, whose revolutionary 
verse inspired a generation with its early 
Communist iconography 

In the past, Soviet bands often shame 
lessly copied popular Western styles, but 
Sukachev set out to create a uniquely Sovi- 
et sound, something kids could 
dance to. Althougha punk rocker at 
heart, Sukachev added a four-piece 
horn section to the driving rhythm- 
and-blues backup of lead guitarist 
Kirill Trusov and bass player Sergei 
Galanin. The result is a slick multi- 
generational hybrid, the Talking 
Heads meet Count Basie, the An- 
drews Sisters on acid 
The punk is in the presenta- 

which can shock Soviet con- 
formists. Once, Sukachev demol- 
ished an enormous poster of 
Brezhnev onstage, then threw the 
pieces into the audience. During a 
number about drug addiction, he 
often pantomimes a heroine injec- 
tion. His shaved-sided flop-mop 
elicits frequent comment on Mos- 
cow's streets. “People think I'm a 


ets of 


tion 


‘ 


Under color spotlights, young fans rock the hours away as Sukachev and the self-described Proletarian Jazz Orchestra blast on 


fascist,” he says. “I can’t think how many 
times I’ve been called that.” 

His lyrics also speak of a scorching re- 
sentment of the older generation. In Dont 
Follow Us, Sukachev warns his elders that 
his generation will be different from 
theirs: “Hey, indulgence sellers We're 
not the same as you./ We're not the he 
roes of big polemical battles/ So don’t fol 
low us."" Another number, the feisty Rep- 


tiles, all but declares open rebellion 
“We'd be glad, glad, glad/ If some time, 
any time/ All these reptiles Would 
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WHAT OUR TEEN JUDGES SAY 


To find out how Brigada S sounds to Western ears, TIMI 
played an unreleased tape for a group of teenagers in Los 
Angeles. Their reviews 


SANDY ALPRECHT, 16. “It's their own kind of tune and 


music. It’s original. Some of it you could dance to 


SCOTT RIDLESPRIGER, 16. “Sometimes it’s like 
reggae, but the musicians seem like they are imitating 
US. bands.” 


NELSON JUAREZ, 14. “It sounds a lot like jazz. They 


don't have a music video?” 


TRAZEL WASHPUN, 13. “I like rap. This sounds like 
Duran Duran, rock-pop stuff, and I don’t like it 





disappear forever.” Sukachev dislikes as 
signing meaning to his songs. “I like to 
stick images together,” he explains. “Oth 
er people can tell you what they’re about 

Sukachev, who remembers having to 
beg for money to ride the subway, makes 
more than 3,000 rubles ($4,800) a month 
from concerts, nearly 15 times the Soviet av- 
erage wage and more than twice the take- 
home pay of Mikhail Gorbachev. (Says Su- 
kachev: “If I had his house and his car, he 
could have my 3,000.”) Still, success has its 
problems. “It’s really dangerous when peo- 
ple start to praise you for doing the 
things they used to slam you for,” he 
notes, The band now risks losing the 
special edge to its sound that devel 
oped from the tension of fighting for 
the right to play its music 

Like it or not, things are mov- 
ing quickly for Brigada S. This 
summer the group will release its 
first two albums, following the top 
selling unauthorized concert disk 
put out last year by Melodiya, the 
country’s sole record label. There | 
is talk of a U.S. tour as well, possi- | 
bly in June. “We're hoping to sign 
a few small contracts,” Sukachev 
admits, Still, he says he wouldn't 
give up the band’s underground 
years for anything. “Those years 
are our strength,” he says. “We'd 
be nothing without them fe 











Topical invective aside, the 
stage is rediscovering its true 
concern, the human soul 


VOICES 
FROM THE 
INNER DEPTHS 


BY WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill. MOSCOW 


I n a long-suppressed and now acclaimed 
production of Dostoyevsky's Notes from 
Underground at 
Young Spectators, the withdrawn and em 
bittered central character repeatedly 
pushes with all his might against the im 
movable proscenium arch at the side of the 
stage. The gesture is an apt visual meta 
phor not only for a melancholy nobody's 
passion to smash the barriers of loneliness 
but also for the yearning of the whole Mos 
cow drama world to break down the con 
fines of habit and tradition 
one goes in the theater these days, the same 


Moscow's Theater for 


Everywhere 


artistic self-criticism is heard: there are al- 
most no vibrant new playwrights or imagi 
native directors, the basic style and format 
of productions have not changed in the 
past quarter-century, beauty and splendor 
have been forgotten 

In fact the quality of theater in Moscow 


is very high. Playwriting, if at times too 


Gender-bending 
invention and wit 
in Satirikon’s 
The Maids 





THEATER 


grandiosely spiritual, at least concerns it- 
self with bigger issues than middle-class 
marriage, the preoccupation of the com- 
Acting Is cer 
tainly of the caliber of Broadway or Lon- 
don. So is stage too 
dependent on imaginative metaphor rath 
er than money. True, productions tend to 
look a lot alike, regardless of content: per 
haps as a reaction against the easy intima 
cy of TV's close-ups, almost every compa- 


mercial stage in the West 


design, if a bit 


ny seems infatuated with mounting shows 
in gloomy near darkness or in silhouette 
behind a scrim. Moreover, many of the 
popular tricks of stagecraft (a costumed 
mannequin standing amid the audience's 
seals, a door flinging open to reveal a burst 
of light) are recognizable even to Western- 
ers as derived from the 1960s work of such 
sul active directors as Yuri Lyubimov and 
Oleg Efremov, who today runs the venera- 
Art Theater. The one true in- 
novation of recent years, nudity, has be- 
bare breasts or 
bottoms, and even crotches, are on view in 


ble Moscow 


come similarly clichéd 
at least five Moscow theaters, never as an 
essential to the plot 

Having justified itself for two decades 
and more as a medium of political expres- 
sion—obliquely during the Brezhnev years 
sometimes rantingly during the current 
thaw 
ing to rediscover its true concern, the hu- 
man Audiences apparently agree 
While theatergoers continue to clap for 


the Soviet stage sees itself as need 
soul 


lines of topical invective, they seem to re- 


spond most strongly to intimate glimpses of 


lost love, betrayal by friends and alcoholic 
desperation, whether in Chekhov's Uncle 
Art Theater or in 
quasi-documentary scripts about prosti- 
tutes and gravediggers performed by the 
city’s most impressive acting troupe 


Vanya at the Moscow 
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Belittling authority: a prostitute mocks her captor in Stars in the Morning Sky 








the Sovremennik (Contemporary) Theater 

Says Konstantin Raikin, artistic director of 
the Satirikon Theater, where the Russian- 
language debut of Jean Genet’s psychosex 

ual drama The Maids is Moscow’s hottest 
show and among the least political: “These 
days, a measure of a play’s appeal is to be 
able to that it’s not about 
perestroika 


W elevance is certainly the least of the 
virtues of The Maids, which features 
men in eye makeup and flamboyant drag 
playing women 
bending, laced with homoeroticism, brings 
spectators in for but 
sends them out having seen a world-class 
display of theatrical wit and invention 
Just as Genet speculatively derived his sa- 


say only 


The aggressive gender 


the scandal value 


domasochistic rituals from an actual news 
story of a murderous plot by two maids 
against their mistress, so director Roman 
Viktyuk subordinates the text to an evoca- 
tive extravaganza about sex and power, se 
Within the script he 
finds moments both of striking visual im 
agery (two chairs and a long red dress 
abruptly become a casket) and of serene 
reliance on the words (Raikin 
and in shadow, performs a long lament in 
But the eve 
ning opens and closes with interpolated 
and alternately 
brooding and confrontational or jokey 
(The funniest moment: flashers open their 
raincoats to reveal long underwear with 


duction and display 


motionless 
a hypnotic near monotone) 


mime dance sequences 


sewn-on fig leaves). Even in flouncy dress 
es, the performers are unmistakably men 
profuse body hair is visible as they barrel 
through somersaults and backflips. or wig- 
gle limp-wristed through parodies of en 
ticement. If it’s not always easy to tell 
moment to what 


moment message Is 
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meant, the show is compulsively watchable 


Austere and philosophical where The 


Maids is lavish and sensual, Notes from 
Underground typifies more conventional 
Soviet staging at its best. The set looks like 
The 


lighted action features recurring 


a rummage sale in a czarist attic 
dimly 
glimpses of a grinning peasant, a swank- 
ing bureaucrat, a howling madman. A vir 
tual monologue in its first half, the piece 
evokes the wounded vanity and urge to 
ward vengeance of the sort of man who 
nowadays might become a serial killer 
Yet in the mind of director Kama Ginkas 
who has been developing his adaptation 
for some 20 years despite official disap- 
both his and the Dos- 
toyevsky original comment on “the inev 


proval version 
itable alienation resulting from extremes 
of socialism, the drive to violence underly- 
ing the pursuit of universal happiness 
Westerners will more likely find the show 
a poignant portrait of one of life’s losers 
but every phrase rings true 


talented Sovremennik 


A’ the richly 
which seems on 


most interesting theater 


balance Moscow's 
the men of the 
company dominate A Humble Cemetery, a 
melodrama about the travails of ordinary 
workingmen, while the women adorn Stars 
in the Morning Sky, a lament of the cleanup 
campaign that swept prostitutes, drunks 
and the deranged off the streets just before 
visitors arrived for the 1980 Olympics. Both 
plays combine the hortatory, sentimental 
style of Stalinist social realism with a topi 
cal disregard for those in power. Stars, seen 


ina different production as part of last sum 


mer’s New York International Festival of 


the Arts, has two moments of emotional 
clout: one utterly quiet, when each woman 
seems to ponder her mistreatment by men 
and one noisily jubilant, when the hookers 
are blocked from even seeing the Olympic 
torch go by yet break into spontaneous 
cheers for the Soviet team 
In Sergei Kaledin’s A Humble 
the pressures on the hulking work 


Ceme- 
tery 
man Sparrow (Mikhail Zhigalov) include 
a legacy of family violence, a stretch in a 
work camp, virtual gangsterism in the 
cemetery where he works as a gravedigger 


vodka 


There are performances of enchanting 


and a dangerous weakness for 


sweetness from Anton Tabakov as a young 
co-worker and of feral malignity from Va- 
leri Shalnykh as a mock-friendly gang en- 
forcer. But the 


most memorable scenes 


show Sparrow alone with his cacophony of 


fears, climbing arduously up to a bell tower 
where he can hear the euphony of wind 
and birds and a distantly remembered lul- 
laby, until a screeching train cuts off his 
reverie. Emotive yet astringent, these are 
moments worthy of Charles Laughton ina 
play sometimes deserving of comparison 
with Gorky’s The Lower Depths. If Soviet 
theater remains for the most part an art in 
search of significant new voices, in this 
play and production it has found one ® 


____THEINEWUSSRU 
SHOW BUSINESS 


LET ME TELL YOU... 


In a nation that has always adored social satire, Mikhail Zhvanetsky, 55, 
is the undisputed comic laureate of glasnost. Once forced to circulate tapes 
of his routines underground, today Zhvanetsky plays thousand-seat arenas, 
appears on national television and counts Politburo member Alexander 
Yakovlev among his fans. To give readers a flavor of his comedic style, Time 
asked Zhvanetsky to write a monologue about his trip to the U.S. last year. 
& é start, the middle and the end. There are meat counters 200 to 300 

yards long, with sausages as plentiful as raindrops, so many you 
keep bumping into them. That’s the moment when Soviet tourists get weak at 
the knees and begin to feel queasy, but they refuse offers to be helped out for a 
breath of fresh air. The fruit-and-vegetable section is personally devastating. 
Avocados, papayas, kiwis, some kind of citrus thing that gets cut into five- 
pointed stars, who the hell knows what they all are. We should do something 
about it, comrades. While they continue to wolf food down like this, good rela- 
tions between us are impossible. 

Take our mandarin oranges. | once stayed in a Soviet hotel with a Japanese 
figure skater. He wanted to know what kind of fruit was on sale that was small, 
sour and green and got scooped up into bags. | told him they were mandarin or- 
anges. “They can’t be,” he said. “I know what a mandarin orange is.” What 
could | say? Maybe they get specially harvested as buds just for our people, so 
we'll walk around with sour faces. 

What we take here for yogurt is not yogurt, cream is not cream, and milk is 
not milk. Maybe it’s just a bad translation, but our cream is their yogurt, our yo- 
gurt is their milk, and our milk is their water. | wouldn't say they cook particu- 
larly well in America. They don’t use any salt or sugar. Contrary to us, they want 


to live long; they like the way they live. We also want to live long, but it’s be- 
cause we don’t like our life and we hope to live on into the next life. It would be 


nice to think that America has thrown open its doors and is waiting % 


What really gets to a Soviet in America is not the fancy clothes or 
mammoth cars. It’s the supermarkets. You can go crazy at the 


for us all to come over. But that’s not the way it is. The Soviet 
Union has thrown open its doors, and it seems like all America has 
come here on a visit. So it goes. 
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ART 


Now that socialist realism has been undone, 
artists struggle between the desire to find a fresh vision 


and the lure of Western markets 








CANVASES OF THEIR OWN 


BY ROBERT HUGHES MOSCOW 


sia’s thawed relations to its own mod- 

ernist past, it was the show at the Tret- 
yakov Art Gallery in Moscow last winter 
by a painter and mystic who died in 1935, 
well into the Stalin era, and whose work 
remained buried for decades thereafter: 
Kasimir Malevich. 

Each day a long queue of the curious 
would form. Inside the packed gallery, 
people would argue and gesticulate in 
front of abstract paintings—a red square 
on a white ground, a fragmented cubist 
portrait—done a generation before their 
birth. 

The Malevich show was a political 
emblem—an embrace of a severed histo- 
ry. Not long before, in A- Ya, a magazine 
dedicated to “unofficial” Russian art, the 
critic Igor Golomshtok lamented, “We 
know little more about Malevich's last 
paintings than about Andrei Rublev,” the 


A fany single art event symbolized Rus- 








legendary Russian artist who died in the 
15th century. For most artists in the Sovi- 
et Union today, Malevich is the redona- 
chalnik, the “founding father” of modern 
art: the man around whom its history 
needs to be rewritten. 

Born in Kiev in 1878, Malevich in- 
vented himself with astonishing speed. 
Between 1905, the year he moved to Mos- 
cow, and 1915, he ran through the gamut 
of early modernist styles, from pointillism 
to cubism. Early works like Floor Polish- 
ers, 1911-12, show his assimilative pow- 
ers: this gripping image of hard labor, 
where every line reinforces the muscular 
twist of bodies and the thrust of the feet 
with their waxing pads on the floor, ulti- 
mately derives from Matisse’s Dance. 
Troglodytic, pious and massive, Male- 
vich’s figures of peasants from the ‘20s 
both assert modernity and deny it. 

His most radical paintings were the 
suprematist compositions he made be- 
tween 1913 and the mid-1920s. To imag- 


IStiWY FHI 10 ASTIBNOD 


SPRING AT THE SPA, 1987 
As political irony becomes the painter's antidote to socialist 
realism, Moscow artist Erik Bulatov depicts the pale woods of an 
official holiday resort studded with statues of Communist heroes. 
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ine that these were just formal exercises is 
to underrate them. Malevich thought of 
his black square and its cousins—the 
white-on-white geometries, the crisp ar- 
rangements of colored planes floating in 
space as deep as the sky—as icons, points 
of entry into a superior spiritual world. 
Their vividness, their power to fix one’s 
attention, is also the vividness of the star- 
ing eyes of a pantocrator. 

Small wonder that Malevich is seen, 
in Soviet terms, as the bridge between tra- 
dition and innovation: a sort of starets, a 
holy man or prophet, whose images in- 
voke deep strands of identification with 
religious faith and folk culture while 
pointing to a future wreathed in theory. 
The reinstatement of Malevich had been 
under way for years, and yet this show 
was certainly one of the events in the So- 
viet Union’s intellectual life that define 
the cultural consequences of g/lasnost. 

Party lines, like glaciers, do move. But 
for Soviet artists, g/asnost seems more like 
a whirlpool of possibilities, most of them 
still anxiously hypothetical. The artists 
have had to learn not to be optimists. Fif- 
teen years ago, Leonid Brezhnev’s offi- 
cials sent plainclothes militia and bulldoz- 
ers to break up and bury an outdoor show 
of unofficial art in Sokolniki, a park on 
the outskirts of Moscow. This goons’ pic- 
nic would not be repeated today. The so- 
cialist realist line, imposed by Stalin after 
1929 and kept to the end of Brezhnev’s 
reign, held that a work of art should fulfill 
the criteria of partinost (party spirit), 
ideinost (firm commitment to prescribed 
ideology) and narodnost (true portrayal of 
the life, soul and spirit of the people). It 
has now been undone. “Dissident” mod- 
ernism became a talisman only because it 
was repressed; once tolerated and encour- 
aged, it becomes politically harmless. 

The clincher is the Soviet Union's 
shortage of hard currency, combined with 
the Western art-dealing system's devour- 
ing search for new product. At last, mod- 
ern art has a real party use: it brings in 
sterling, dollars and marks. Scores of 
Western dealers are swarming over the 
Moscow studios. They buy through the 
Ministry of Culture, which generally 
keeps 40% of the purchase price and 
passes on 10% to 15% to the artist in hard 








MAN WITH A DEAD D¢ YG, 1986 


Outside the wooded yard of his house on the outskirts of Moscow, which 
once belonged to the composer Prokofiev, Dmitri Zhilinsky—a leading 
realist painter—depicts himself in bathing trunks, holding the body of his 
favorite pet: a red Chow dog, killed by a hit-and-run driver. 


currency, which can be spent only outside 
the U.S.S.R., and the rest in rubles. Pay- 
ment is always slow, and then there is tax 

The auction of Soviet contemporary 
art held, amid vast hype, by Sotheby's in 
Moscow last July was seen by the West as 
a vindication of dissident artists but by 
many of the artists themselves as divisive 
and even dispiriting. Some lots went for 
unheard-of sums; the painter Grisha 
Bruskin, whose work had been comfort- 
ably selling in America for just over 
$40,000, saw a large multipanel piece 
called Fundamental Lexicon go for 
$415,000, an event that caused much 
skeptical talk both inside and outside the 
ministry. Landscapes by Svetlana Kopys- 
tiansky, and her husband Igor’s assem- 
blages of old-looking, torn and reworked 
canvases, which had stood well out from 
the ruck of young artists in last year’s 
Venice Biennale, made as much as 
$75,000. Under the circumstances it is 
hardly surprising that a growing number 
of Soviet artists, once they have signed up 
with a Western dealer, circumvent the 
whole wearisome apparatus by going to 
Paris or New York City, making their art 
and then going back 

Few Western collectors want the kind 
of mildly academic images of birchwoods 
in mushroom season, gymnasts and cos- 





In Natalia Nesterova’s thickly painted images of clustered 
people, time seems congealed and a slightly oppressive 
melancholy reigns. Here a trio watch a passing tourist 
boat, while the dishes on the table seem as formally 
arranged as a public garden. 
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monauts that members of the Artists 
Union tend to produce. They want what 
they are used to: late modernism or post- 
modernism, a souvenir of glasnost on the 
wall. Thus, since the Ministry of Culture 
is the conduit for modernism to the West, 
it has become a de facto rival to the Art- 
ists Union—a switch that has caused a 
good deal of heartburn in the union's 
ranks 

But anyone who thinks a new market 
and a thaw in the state cultural line have 
made the Soviet artist's life an easy one 
should think again. The dissemination of 
art has been built for so long around the 
idea of ideological service that the transi- 
tion to a free-market art economy is tortu- 
ous. No Soviet artist can depend on the 
kind of structure that, however nominal- 
ly, supports painters and sculptors in the 
West. There are thousands of art galleries 
on both sides of the Atlantic but compara- 
tively few in Moscow. Outdoor shows are 
sometimes organized by artists in Izmai- 
lovo Park. The “art scene” on the Arbat is 


just hole-in-the-corner spaces showing 
sad, touristy little daubs, mixed in with 


the schlock that passes for folk art 

But what would more professional 
galleries survive on, except sales to for- 
eigners? The Soviet Union has virtually 
no internal market for contemporary art 
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To pay $415,000 for a contemporary 
painting is almost as obscene in a society 
whose average yearly salary for a civil 
servant is 2,604 rubles ($4,300) as the $17 
million recently paid for a Jasper Johns 
was in America 
tors of contemporary art in Moscow, but 
the coin they pay for their collections 
jammed cheek by jowl, all up the walls 
and over the door lintels of cramped 
flats—has always been more a matter of 
sympathy and closeness to the artists, a 
sharing of aesthetic interests, than heavy 
cash 

The flow of art-world information, a 
torrent in the West, is a trickle here. Con- 
temporary shows from abroad are rare 
though recent work by Robert Rauschen- 
berg was seen at the Tretyakov Gallery 
last February. A young art historian 
wants to write a definitive biography of 
Wassily Kandinsky, there being none in 
Russian, but she cannot obtain basic 
texts, like the four catalogs of the Kan- 
dinsky shows organized in the ‘80s by 
New York City’s Guggenheim Museum 
because no Moscow archivist had the 
hard currency to buy them. There are no 
truly adequate general histories of Rus- 
sian 20th century art published in the 
Russian language. “In the U.S. you have 
history,” chuckles a collector. “What we 


There are a few collec- 

























have here is gossip. The art world feels 
scattered, fragmented. There is an atmo- 
sphere of mystification caused by the emi- 
gration of artists.” It can be hard even for 
Soviets to find out what other Soviet 
painters are up to. 

Today it is much easier to see work by 
leading Soviet contemporaries in New 
York City, London and Paris than it is in 
Moscow. In fact, once you are in Moscow, 
there are only two ways to do so, One is to 
visit Polyanka, the deconsecrated 17th 
century Orthodox church on Polyanka 
Street in Moscow that is used as a depot 
and point of sale to Western dealers 
by the Ministry of Culture. 
There hundreds of paintings 
by contemporary artists, 
stacked against one another 
under conditions so primi- 
tive they would give heart- 
burn to any New York gal- 
lery owner, sit in racks, 
while embrowned, battered 
frescoes of the Annunciation 
and Visitation look down. 

The other is to see the 
work in the studio, which, 
owing to the difficulties of 
finding addresses in Moscow 
and the suspicions some art- 
ists unsurprisingly have 
about strangers, is not an ex- 
ercise for the dilettante. 
“Unofficial” artists are at 
the bottom of the official 
pole whose summit is the 
Academy of Arts, that au- 
gust body of 77 academi- 
cians and 99 alternate mem- 
bers. Among them are the 
state propagandists, whose 
mission it is to turn out the 
unending stream of statues 
of Lenin (with benign and 
resolute features that grow 
more Asiatic the further east 
they go) for public places 
from Minsk to Irkutsk. 
Many an unofficial artist finds himself in 
the predicament of Nikolai Filatov, 
whose large canvases—a fervent compost 
of °50s-style abstract expressionism and 
broken-up cubofuturist planes—are be- 
ginning to sell in the West, so he has hard 
currency but nowhere to paint. To get stu- 
dio space in Moscow on an Official basis, 
you must belong to the Artists Union and 
do “real” aesthetic work. Some of the 
best-known figures in the Soviet avant- 
garde, like Erik Bulatov and Oleg Vasi- 
lyev, who share working space, are still of- 
ficially registered as illustrators of 
children’s books. 

So younger artists squat. Some work 
in crumbling tenements scheduled for de- 
molition, dank shells with tangles of ex- 
|tension cords carrying bootleg electricity 
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up their gapped stairwells. Here they ago- 
nize about the “spiritual crisis” with 
which glasnost has confronted Soviet art- 
ists—the sudden conversion of “dissi- 
dent” art from a talisman to a commodity. 
One hears 28-year-olds, too young to re- 
member the ‘60s, waxing nostalgic over 
the “purity” induced among artists by for- 
mer repression. 

The idea the Western market tends to 
promote, that the Soviet Union is a mine 
of little-known contemporary pictorial 
genius, is mostly sales talk. Stalinism de- 
formed or aborted two generations of ar- 
listic talent, and no culture recovers so 
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MAN AND FISH, 1987 


and turned to images of a remote village 
where he spends part of his time: bare 
roads, cottages, grave markers, religious 
symbols like the fish and the Cross, all 
emblems of an ancient Russia that con- 
tinues to exist below ideology. 

The recent political past lies heavily 
on new Soviet painting, producing a 
largely original blend of conceptual art 
and pop, based on reflections about the 
state styles of propaganda. In the West, 
the best-known artists working in this 
vein are Vitaly Komar and Alexander 
Melamid, with their wonderfully pointed 
pastiches of Stalinist—and American— 
political kitsch. In Moscow, 
there are older men like 
Ilya Kabakov, whose paint- 


Early abstract work of ings and installations of 
Kasimir Malevich was first © documents, scraps and the 
fully seen in the U.S.S.R. this © somewhat hermetic flotsam 
past winter. of his own past family life, 


form a Gogolesque narra- 
tive of the meager lives of 
imaginary, pathetic Russian 
characters—The Man Who 


— = Never Threw Anything 

In the spirit of Malevich, Away, The Untalented Art- 
Erick Stenberg reaches for is. The constant theme of 
Christian symbols. his work is the absurd gap 


fast. The sense of a time lag is acute to the 
visitor. Certainly, there is no shortage of 
artists doing earnestly secondhand ver- 
sions of last year’s, or last decade’s, West- 
ern model. But there is also some ex- 
tremely serious talent: Natalia Nesterova, 
for instance, with her brooding groups of 
figures, locked in thick, silvery paint and 





dense with melancholy, or, in the area of | 
| the corpse of his red Chow dog killed by a 


abstraction, Erick Stenberg. In the 1960s 
and °70s, Stenberg’s work was a prolonged 
meditation on constructivism and supre- 
matism, the chief movements of the “clas- 
sical” Russian avant-garde in the years 
just before and after the revolution: finely 
tuned planar constructions in a pale, deep 
space. Lately, in a way that parallels Ma- 
levich’s return to peasant themes in the 
1920s, Stenberg has deepened his color 





between the promises of the 
system and its grim disap- 
pointments. Bulatov is fas- 
cinated by the seepage of 
official art language, in all 
its enthusiasm and coer- 
civeness, through daily life. 
In Spring at the Spa, the 
white statues of Lenin and 
Maxim Gorky stand in the 
banal dreamy park (in fact, 
a state resort for union offi- 
cials and their families), a 
faint allusion to the statues 
in a Watteau garden, recall- 
ing an idealized past. There 
is something very Rus- 
sian—a spiritual dimension, 
not just a linguistic preoccu- 
pation—to the work of both men. 

There are also fine “conservative” 
artists in Moscow, not dinosaurs of social- 
ist realism but painters whose own sym- 
pathies lie further back, in the Florentine 
Renaissance or 19th century Paris. One of 
these is Dmitri Zhilinsky, whose work can 
rise to a most disciplined poignancy, as in 
his animal Pieta, a self-portrait holding 


passing car. Yet it is as hard to find a 
“modernist” with a good word for Zhi- 
linsky as it is to get Zhilinsky to concede 
there might be some merit in, say, the re- 
cent Rauschenberg show at the Tretya- 
kov. Old animosities run deep; it will be 
years before the Soviet art world is like | 


ours, blandly tolerant of everything ex- 
cept failure in the market. i 
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Ena 
BOOK EXCERPT 


One of Gorbachev's favorite authors, Chingiz Aitmatov, offers a violent 
portrait of drug runners and nature-hating bureaucrats in his latest 
novel. Cast as a morality drama of Dostoyevskian power, Aitmatov's 
tale can also be read as a literary reflection of Gorbachev's reforms 





THE PLACE OF THE SKULL 


Few novels have caused as 
much of a stir in Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s Soviet Union as The Place 
| of the Skull, by Chingiz Aitmatovy. 
| Set in Soviet Central Asia, it is 
primarily the story of Avdiy Kal- 
listratov, a journalist who infil- 
trates a gang of anasha (marijua- 
na) smugglers. An ex-seminarian, 
Avdiy repeatedly attempts to con- 
vert drug runners and wildlife 
predators to God until he meets his 
own calvary in the Moyun-Kum 
steppes of Kazakhstan. 

The Place of the Skull is a 
searing attack on drugs, the de- 









Soviet Union. Translated into 
English, The Place of the Skull 
will be published later this 
month in the U.S. (Grove; 
20.95). A native of the Soviet 
Asian republic of Kirghizia, Ait- 
matov, 60, is one of his country’s 
best-known writers. His most 
famous fan: Gorbachev, who says 
he has read nearly every word 
Aitmatov has written. 

In the first excerpt, Avdiy 
has just been thrown off a train 
by drug smugglers. Left to die in 
a railway ditch, Avdiy conjures 
up the conversation between Je- 
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struction of wildlife, the stupidity 

of Communist Party officials in the coun- 
tryside. But on a deeper level the novel is 
a metaphysical reflection on the confron- 
tation between good and evil, infused 
with the magical realism that dominates 
the works of such novelists as Gabriel 





Aitmatov at ease: a grim vision of murder and metaphysics 


Garcia Marquez and Salman Rushdie. 

When the literary monthly Novy Mir 
published the novel in two installments in 
1986, the magazine's print run of 427,000 
sold out immediately, and millions of 
copies of the book have been sold in the 


sus Christ and Pontius Pilate 
shortly before the Crucifixion. In the sec- 
ond excerpt, Avdiy undergoes his own 
crucifixion. Taken together, the scenes 
create an allegory not only of good vs. 
evil but also of state power vs. the 
individual. 





IT WAS A HOT morningin Jerusalem, 


promising an even hotter day. On the Arched 
Terrace of Herod’s palace, beneath the 
marbled colonnade where Pontius Pilate had 
ordered his seat to be placed, a gentle breeze 
blew from below to cool the sandaled feet. 
The tops of the triangular poplars in the great 
garden rustled quietly, their leaves prema- 
turely yellowed in the dryness of this year. 


From the Arched Terrace perched on this stony mount, 
there was a view of the whole city, shimmering in the heat. The 
city boundaries, always clearly demarcated, seemed today to 
| merge into the border of the white desert beyond. 

That morning, a single bird circled high above the great 
garden, wings spread wide, passing in regular sweeps as 
though swinging like a pendulum suspended from the heav- 
ens. It had to be an eagle or a hawk, since no other bird 
would have the patience to circle so slowly or so long through 
the furnace of the sky. When he noticed Jesus of Nazareth, 
who stood shifting his weight before him, glance upward at 
the bird, the Procurator was indignant and even offended 
at the glance. He spoke irritably and harshly: “Why 








look up, King of the Jews? That’s your death circling 
above!” 

“Death circles above us all,” answered Jesus quietly, auto- 
matically putting his hand to the dust-stained bruise on his eye. 
As they led him to the judgment of the Sanhedrin, he had been 
attacked by a crowd whipped up by the priests and elders. Had 
they forgotten how they had once shouted as he rode in through 
the city gates on the gray she-ass with her colt running behind, 
how they acclaimed him in hope and threw flowers beneath the 
hooves of the ass? “ Hosanna to the Son of David! Hosanna in the 
highest!” 

Now he stood frowning, his clothes torn, before Pontius Pi- 
late, waiting for whatever might happen next. 

The Procurator was badly out of sorts and mainly, strangely 











enough, with himself, with the sluggish way his mind was work- | 


ing and with his inability to accept a decision. Such a thing had 
never happened to him before, either during his time as an active 
soldier in the Roman army or during his tour of duty as a Procu- 


rator. Laughable! Instead of giving his immediate approval to | 


the sentence passed by the Sanhedrin and cutting down his work 
load, he was dragging out the interrogation. It would have been 
so simple to summon the Chief Priest and his retinue, who were 
waiting for his call, and say, “Here you are. Take your prisoner, 
and do with him what you have decided.” And yet something 
prevented Pontius Pilate from taking this simple step. Was this 
fool worth taking trouble over? 

“What do you really mean by ‘bringing the words of your Fa- 
ther to the people’? You mean making fools of them, getting the 
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From the book The Place of the Skull, published by Grove Press. English translation ©1989 by Natasha Ward 


First published in English in 1989 by Faber & Faber Ltd., England 

















ignorant masses over to your side! Perhaps you should be bring- 
ing His word to me as well? I'm a person, too, you know!” 

“You, Roman Governor, have no need of it as yet, for you do 
not suffer or thirst for another kind of life, For you, there is noth- 
ing higher.” 

“Right. There is nothing higher than the power of Rome. I 
hope that is what you meant to say?” 

“That is what you think, Governor.” 

“That is what clever men have always thought,” Pilate cor- 
rected him condescendingly. “That is why they say that Caesar 
is not a god, but God is like Caesar. Convince me that it is not 
so, if you are so sure of yourself. Are you sure that Caesar is less 
than God?” 

“He is mortal.” 

“Obviously. But while he is alive and well, is there God 
above Caesar for men?” 

“There is, Roman Gov- 
ernor, if you choose another 
dimension of being.” 

“Enough!” cried the 
Procurator. “We're wasting 
our time.” 


Pontius Pilate gives Je- 
sus one last chance to recant, 
but he refuses, explaining 
why he is prepared to die for 
what he believes in. 


“Let us talk like free 
men,” said Pilate. “I am in 
no way dependent on you, 
and you, as you understand, 
are on the threshold of com- 
plete freedom, so let’s be 
frank. Did you tell your dis- 
ciples that if you were cruci- 
fied, you would rise again on 
the third day, and once aris- 
en, would come back to 
earth for a Last Judgment of 
those who are alive today, 
and those who are yet to 
be born, of all generations 
since the creation of the 
world? What of the Last 
Judgment?” 

“Has it not struck you, 
Roman ruler, that it has long 
since commenced for us?” 

“Are you trying to say that the whole of our life is one Last 
Judgment?” 

“You're not far from the truth. Since our first parents were 
driven from the Garden of Eden, what a pit of evil has yawned 
beneath us, what wars, cruelty, murders, persecutions, injustice 
and humiliation the human race has known! And all the terrible 
sins against goodness, against nature committed on this earth 
since the world began, what are they, if not a punishment far 
greater than the Last Judgment? Is not the purpose of history to 
draw thinking creation closer to the divine heights of love and 
sympathy? Instead of drawing closer, however, many lives have 
been broken in the course of human history, with no end in sight 
to the evil that surges up on every side like waves in the ocean. Is 
not life in this hell worse than any Last Judgment?” 

“Well, Jesus of Nazareth, I have listened most carefully to all 
you had to say, Do you not have too much hope in human faith, 
forgetting how fickle and venal they are out there in the streets 
and the squares? One thing puzzles me: Why are you lighting a 
fire in which you yourself will be the first to perish? Without the 
Caesars, human society could not exist. It needs the power and 
majesty of the few and the subjugation of the many. That is why, 





“There is nothing higher than the pewer of 
Rome. . . That is why they say that Caesar is 
not a god, but God is like Caesar.” 





in the name of Tiberius, I rule over the Jews. This is my role in 
life, and my conscience is at peace. There is no greater honor 
than to serve all-conquering Rome!” 

“You are no exception, Roman Governor. Almost every 
man thirsts for power over at least one fellow creature. That is 
man’s misfortune. Nations will perish in the struggle for power 
and land. They will tear each other up by the roots and eradicate 
each other in the struggle.” 

“Stop! I am not one of your pupils. He who is strongest seizes 
power, and the strongest will always rule the world. This rule is 
as firm as the stars in the sky. It is useless to care for the human 
race, and useless for you to want to save it at the price of your 
own life. Men will always follow the Caesars as the sheep follow 
their shepherds and, bowing to strength and privilege, will re- 
spect the one who proves himself most merciless and most pow- 
erful. Reflect on your illusions and mistakes at least now, when 
the hour has come for you to 
go under guard to the Place 
of the Skull. You see the root 
of all evil in men’s love of 
power, in subjugating lands 
and people by force, but by 
doing so you are only com- 
pounding your guilt in the 
eyes of the authorities, for he 
who is against power is also, 
de facto, against those who 
exercise that power. You 
wish to hinder the growing 
power of Rome, to prevent 
its taking control of all the 
world. Just to want such a 
thing is enough to condemn 
you three times over!” 

The Procurator pulled 
himself up to his full height | 
beneath the arches of the 
terrace and stood there, tall 
and broad-browed, with big 
features and a firm stare, in 
his snow-white toga. 

“Just one more time, for 
the record,” he said. “Fa- 
ther: What do you say his 
name was? Joseph. Mother: 
Mary. From Nazareth. 
Thirty-three years old. Un- 
married. No children. Incit- 
ed the people to revolt. 
Threatened to destroy the great Temple at Jerusalem and re- 
build it within three days. Made himself out to be a prophet, the 
King of the Jews. There's the story of your life in a nutshell.” 

“Never mind the story of my life. One thing I will tell you, 
though, Pontius Pilate, is that yours will find a place in history,” 
said Jesus the Nazarene quietly, with a direct, serious look into 
the Procurator’s eyes. “Forever.” 

Pontius Pilate brushed the suggestion aside, flattered, how- 
ever, by the notion. Suddenly he changed his tone and an- 
nounced triumphantly, “It’s our glorious Emperor Tiberius who 
will live forever in history. Glory to his name! We are merely his 
faithful outriders, nothing more.” 

“You know, you really will find a place in history, Pontius 
Pilate,” he repeated stubbornly, the man who was setting off for 
the Place of the Skull, beyond the city walls . . . 
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Avdiy awakes from his dream and eventually is enlisted into 
helping local authorities boost their meat-production figures by 
massacring herds of antelope. Assigned to a five-man team led by 
the savagely cruel Ober Kandalov, who seems to be Aitmatov’s 
stand-in for Stalin, Avdiy is so appalled by the slaughter that he 
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implores the hunters to stop and turn to God. A drunken Kandalov 
orders his men to beat Avdiy. Then, enthroned on a crate, he gives 
Avdiy one more chance to recant. 


“SO, YOU BASTARD, thought you'd 
frighten us with your God, did you? Wanted 


to ram your God down our throats, you 
slime! You won’t frighten us with God; you 
chose the wrong congregation this time, 
you filth. 


“We're carrying out an official government assignment, ful- 
filling the plan, and you're trying to implement economic sabo- 
tage. You're a bastard, an enemy of the people, an enemy of the 
people and the state. There's no room for enemies, wreckers and 
saboteurs like you! It was Stalin who said, ‘He who is not with us 
is against us.’ Enemies of the people should be rooted out and de- 
stroyed! And you, you church rat, what have you been doing? 
Sowing subversion! You wanted to take us for a ride, all the way 
to the front door of the church perhaps, eh? I could strangle you, 
you runt, as an enemy of the people, and I would be thanked for 
it, seeing as you're an impe- 
rialist agent, you snake! I'm 
your higher authority now, 
so you renounce your God 
or it'll be curtains for you, 
you pig!” 

Avdiy could not stay up 
on his knees and fell to the 
ground. They lifted him up 

““Answer me, snake,” 
roared Ober Kandalov. “Re- 


nounce your God! Say 
there’s no God!” 
“There is a God," 


groaned Avdiy weakly 

“So that’s the way it is!” 
screeched Mishash. “Like I 
said, you tell the bastard one 
thing, and he answers just 
the opposite!” 

Breathless with anger, 
Kandalov shook Avdiy 
again by the scruff of his 
neck 

“Let me tell you some- 
thing, God lover, we're going 
to put on a little show for you 
that you'll remember all the 
rest of your days! Haul him 
over to that tree there, hang 
him up, hang the bastard 
up!” They hauled Avdiy 
over to a gnarled saxaul tree 
spreading its branches at the edge of the hollow. 

“Bring the rope!” shouted Ober. 

Their thuggish horseplay was taking an ominous turn. A stu- 
pid practical joke now threatened to turn into a real lynching. 
“There's only one problem, dammit, no cross and nails in this 
stinking steppe! A real crying shame!”’ grumbled Mishash, nois- 
ily cracking off twigs of the saxaul. “That would have been the 
thing, to crucify the bastard!” 

“What the hell, we'll tie him on with ropes! It'll be as good as 
any nails!” proposed Ober. “We'll stretch him out by the arms 
and legs like a frog and lash him so tight he can’t even twitch! 
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“We'll stretch him out by the arms and legs 
like a frog and lash him so tight he can’t 
even twitch!” 


Let him hang there till morning, and then he'll learn what's 
what! I taught worse than him to dance to my tune in the army! 
Hang him up on that branch over there, the high one! Twist his 
arm over the top branch and his leg under the bottom one!” 

The deed was done, and Avdiy was incapable of any resis- 
tance. Lashed to the gnarled saxaul tree, bound hand and foot 
with ropes, he dangled like a cured skin hung out to dry. Avdiy 
could still hear his tormentors cursing, but as if from a distance. 
There was a shooting pain in his abdomen, and his back felt as 
if some ligament had been snapped or torn, so agonizingly 
did it hurt. 

The look of him, something between a scarecrow and a gib- 
bet, amused them all no end. Ober was particularly inspired. He 
had visions of far more impressive and extensive spectacles; why 
stop at one rat hanging there in the middle of the steppe? 

“That’s what I'd do with the lot of them, like it or 
lump it, and don’t you forget it!’ he threatened, staring up 
at Avdiy. “I'd string them all up, everyone who's against 
us, not like this but so’s they'd croak right away. Hang the 
lot of them, and leave them hanging in a long line all 


around the world, circling it like a hoop, then no one would | 


ever dare oppose a single word we said, and they'd all dance 
to our tune. Come on now, Commissars, let’s have another! 
What the hell, we only live once!” 

The final flood of hu- 
man life was moving in. 
Before Avdiy’s fading eyes 
there was a vision of water, 
an infinite, uninterrupted 
expanse without beginning 
and without end. The wa- 
ter seethed soundlessly, and 
silent white wayes rolled 
across its surface, like a 
snowstorm over a field. On 
the very edge of that 
soundless sea he could just 
make out the figure of a 
man, and Avdiy recognized 
him: it was his father, Dea- 
con Kallistratov. Then Av- 
diy heard his own voice, 
speaking as a boy, repeat- 
ing to his father his favor- 
ite prayer about a sunken 
ship, just as he had repeat- 
ed it so often at home in 
his childhood, standing be- 
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them was immense, and he 
heard his father’s voice 
ringing with inspiration, re- 
verberating across the sur- 
face of the earth: 

“IT ask but for one 
thing, one miracle. As long 
as night follows day and day follows night in the way or- 
dained by You for our earth, as it spins through the empty 
wastes of space, as long as the spray beats salty into the air 
and the seagulls cry, may the ship hold its course for the radi- 
ant city on the distant ocean shore, though none may cast an- 
chor there in all the eons of time. Amen.” 

All night long, the silence of the boundless Moyun-Kum 
savanna was flooded with bright, blinding moonlight, illumi- 
nating the stiffened figure of a man crucified on a saxaul tree 
The figure was like a large bird with outspread wings, struck 
down as it soared heavenward and blown into the branches. & 
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side the old piano. Only | 
now the distance between | 
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With remarkable candor, a leading 
editor describes the joys and pains of 


being on the cutting edge of glasnost 








TYPING OUT THE FEAR 





BY VITALI KOROTICH 





e have no room in our Moscow of- 

fices anymore. Since January we 
have been receiving 500, 600, even 700 let- 
ters a day. Our secretaries dump mail sacks 
right on the floor of the reception area, and 
our conference rooms are filled with folders 
of mail. Old-timers remember how only | 
four years ago Ogonyok used to receive no | 
























Perusing the mailbag in 
Ozgonyok’s offices 


more than 20 letters a day, 
mostly naive poetry or the 
memoirs of retired people. 
The flood of letters un- 
derscores the changing relationship with’ | 
our readers. For the first time, we are ex- 
periencing the uneasy satisfaction of a 
journalism that inspires not only love but 
hatred too. We are drowning in com- 
ments. No one is indifferent. 
Occasionally, I receive letters with 
obscene words and drawings. There are 
threats, the mildest being a pledge to beat 
my face in. Our weekly magazine is criti- 
cized in a newspaper that from force of 






habit no one dares argue with: Pravda. 
The fear caused by this newspaper is sup- 
posed to be so deep and basic that it is ten 
times greater than other fears. 

But something has changed in our soci- 
ety. Fears do not come true as inevitably as 
they used to. The machine that used to sub- 
jugate by crushing rather than persuading 
is worn out. But control through fear, disci- 
pline through fear, debate regulated by 
fear, they are all still alive in the 
souls and experience of millions. 
Fear can grab typewriters by the 
keys and plug up ears and 
mouths. Yet this fear is fading, 
and the nation is slowly coming 
back to life. 

We are learning to say out 
loud words we were afraid to 
voice for decades. In the past it 
was difficult for Ogonyok to de- 
cide to publish just a one-sen- 
tence reference to the need for 
public control over the Soviet 
military and the KGB. Now we 
publish everything that we can 
vouch for, which is how it 
should be. That is how Ogon- 
yok’s stories on the crimes of 
Stalin and modern corruption 
originated. That is how we ex- 
amine such things as the 
decline of the Bolshoi Bal- 
let, the rise of nonparty or- 
ganizations in the Baltic 
republics, the problems of 
the poor and attempts to 
use anti-Semitism to re- 
store a dictatorship of fear. 

Generally, those who 
disagree with us write 
letters to the Central 
Committee or the govern- 
ment demanding that the 
magazine be punished or 
banned. Many of these 
complainers either do not 
wish or do not know how to argue directly 
with us. Once I asked someone who had 
sent a critical letter about Ogonyok to the 
Central Committee why he had not raised 
the issue with us. “What do you mean, di- 
rectly with you?” he asked in surprise. “I 


| wanted to know who it was that allowed 


you to write that way.” That is our major 
problem. For too many of our citizens, the 
question is not whether what a person says 


is correct but whether he has the right to 
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Family Affair. if youre looking for a place to take the family for some great entertainment, 
don't move an inch. Because with Pioneer's 50” projection monitor, you can tum an evening 
at home into a night at the movies. 

Its a fact. No other projection monitor delivers a brighter, sharper picture. Images 
are as crisp and clear from the sides as they are head on. Plus you get built-in digital Dolby 
Surround™ sound capability and the convenience of a “Smart Remote” control. 

So if you want the best, you only have one choice: the full line of projection monitors 
from Pioneer. Finally, theater-quality entertainment in your own home. Just make sure you 
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Remember the good times 
with YOUR HIT PARADE! 


This brand-new collection from 
TIME-LIFE MUSIC brings you the 
original hits of the “40s and 
"50s by the original artists. 
Digitally remastered to meet 
today’s exacting audio standards. 
Begin with /95/...the 
songs you danced to, cried to, 
romanced to. TIME-LIFE 
MUSIC brings you 24 big 
hits you'll sing along 

with from the first notes. 
Choose a double-length 
cassette for only $14.99 or 
a compact disc for $16.99. 
(Plus shipping and handling.) 

Get a full hour of hit songs! 


Start singing. . .Shrimp Boats-Jo Stafford, Cry-Johnnie 
Ray, My Truly, Truly Fair-Guy Mitchell, In the Cool, 
Cool, Cool of the Evening-Bing Crosby with Jane 
Wyman, Jezebel-Frankie Laine, ] Get Ideas-Tony Martin, If-Perry Como, My 
Heart Cries for You-Guy Mitchell, Be My Love-Mario Lanza, Mockin’ Bird 
Hill-Les Paul & Mary Ford, Detour-Patti Page, How High the Moon-Les Paul 
& Mary Ford, Too Young-Nat King Cole, Charmaine-Mantovani, Come on-a 
My House-Rosemary Clooney, Shanghai-Doris Day, The Loveliest Night of 
the Year-Mario Lanza, Mister and Mississippi-Patti Page, Because of You-Tony 
Bennett, Down Yonder-Del Wood, On Top of Old Smoky-The Weavers, Cold, 
Cold Heart-Tony Bennett, Undecided-‘The Ames Brothers, Sin (It's No Sin)- 
Eddy Howard. 


Listen for 10 days. . . FREE 

Audition YOUR HIT PARADE /95/ for 10 days FREE. Other equally superb 
albums in the collection will follow, about one every other month, for the same 
low price. Keep only the ones you want. Cancel at any time. No minimum 


required. 
Order Now! 
Call Toll Free 24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week! 


21-800-392-0100 


Use your Visa, American Express or MasterCard. 
Send no money now. Or write: Your Hit Parade 
TIME-LIFE MUSIC 


Hie PO. Box C-32349 
Richmond, VA 23261 
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State the truth about a particular subject. 

Most of us at Ogonyok feel that we are 
not alone, that what we are doing is im- 
portant to those around us. This has made 
the magazine not just stronger but more 
self-confident. At the beginning of 1986 
Ogonyok had fewer than 300,000 sub- 
scribers. By last January we had more 
than 3 million. Today it is virtually impos- 
sible to buy Ogonyok at the newsstand. 
Our print run is clearly not enough to sat- 
isfy demand, but official promises to allow 
us a larger circulation have so far not been 
realized. There is a very special feeling 
about being part of a process that is of 
your own making, rather than one that is 
imposed upon you. 








The further this process continues 
among ordinary people, the more apoca- 
lyptic must be the visions of Soviet bu- 
reaucrats. I do not think our bureaucracy 
ever really believed in the system it cre- 
ated. Any attempt to introduce change 
or novelty has traditionally set off a wave 
of bureaucratic hysteria about the death 
of socialism or the violation of revolu- 
tionary ideals. Even Boris Pasternak’s 
novel Doctor Zhivago was viewed as an 
attempt to overthrow Soviet power. Just 
imagine how little the bureaucrats must 
have believed in this power if they 
thought it could be destroyed by intellec- 
tual novels. 

Such attitudes, however, are becom- 
ing a thing of the past. I believe a return to 
the Stalin era, or even the Brezhnev era, 
would require a coup of the same dimen- 
sions as the one that led to the establish- 
ment of Soviet power in 1917. That is 
something unthinkable today. The state 
has finally chosen to rely on the support of 
democratic laws. The mass media are 
awaiting and fighting for the new law, 
currently being drafted by the Central 
Committee, that would formalize the rela- 
tionship between the press and govern- 
ment and give individuals the right to sue 
for libel. We are learning to walk, having 
reached adulthood at a mature age. Ex- 
cuse our fumbling footsteps. The point is 
not to stop. | 




















Vitali Korotich, 52, has been editor of 


Ogonyok since 1986. 
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There's ours. Citibank. 


Some people think all MasterCard® and Visa® 
cards are pretty much the same. And many 
banks are perfectly happy to leave that im- 
pression. But the truth is no one else puts as 
much behind their cards as Citibank does. 
You see, when you choose a 
Citibank MasterCard or Visa card, you 
get the kind of service only the world’s 
largest issuer of MasterCard and Visa 
cards can offer. 
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ACITICORP COMPANY 


Suppose your Citibank MasterCard or 
Visa card is lost or stolen? Just call our 
emergency 800 number any time, day or 
night. And we will send out a replacement 
card within a day. 
Suppose you have a problem 
with your billing, 
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That's because our Customer Service Repre- 
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almost any problem quickly and efficiently. 
And because your card is from 
Citibank, you can get cash 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week, from automatic teller 
machines all across the country. Over 
22,000 locations, to be exact. At banks, 
airports, even supermarkets. 

If we were to tell you about all the bene- 
fits our cards make possible, we wouldn't 
have room for an application. And by now 
you've probably seen how much more our 
signature means on your card. So why not 
fill in and mail the application today? 
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As audiences cheer, filmmakers are 
ushering a May Day parade of social 


ills—and a little sex—onto the screen 


CINEMA = 





CENSORS’ DAY OFF 





BY RICHARD CORLISS 































tart with the happy ending. Like a 

song escaping from jaws long wired 
shut, the political voice of Soviet films is 
suddenly loud and clear. Did we say loud? 
Listen to the rock music that carpets the 
sound tracks. It drowns out everything 
but the angry shouts of the teen heroes, 
who sleep around and do drugs while aim- 
ing to be an amalgam of Elvis and Che. 
The revealing documentary Is It Easy to 
Be Young? portrays a generation given to 
graffiti and hooliganism. “I don’t think 
about what will happen to me,” says one 
young man, spiked hair framing a pocked 
face. “I don’t particularly want to know 
... Hey, you just gotta enjoy yourself!” 
Goodbye, dialectical materialism. Hello, 
California pleasure principle. 

In Vasili Pichul’s smash hit Little 
Vera, the kids look like Sunset Strip 
punks and act as if they'd just invented 
adolescent angst. Sulky Vera streaks her 
hair, sleeps under a Meryl Streep poster 
and, in a suicide attempt, washes down 
pills with a swig from a Beefeater bottle. 
Her dad is a drunken oaf, abusing the 
children who hate him yet cling to him 
and lie to protect him. He could be the 
petty dictator of a pre-Gorbachev regime, 
and Vera could be the strident soul of re- 
bellion. In her sharp, defiant voice you 
Can hear the sound of breaking glasnost. 





The filmmakers are no less rambunc- 
tious. Gone are the days when criticism of 
the system was voiced in picture parables 
so obscure they sometimes eluded the cen- 
sors—and all but the most discerning au- 
diences as well. Now everybody gets the 
point. Stalinism is the movie monster of 
choice: Tengiz Abuladze’s surrealist epic 
Repentance features a Stalinesque tyrant 
buffoon who sings arias to his decapitated 
victims and proclaims, “Four out of every 
three persons are enemies!” Everywhere, 
filmmakers are sending a May Day pa- 
rade of social ills—class resentments, al- 
coholism, stifling bureaucracy, domestic 
brutality, a nationwide streak of mal- 
aise—past the cheers of public opinion. 
On the reviewing stand, Mikhail Sergeye- 
vich smiles. After all, it’s his party. 

Glasnost cinema is good news for So- 
viet citizens, who go to the movies four 
times as often as Americans and ten times 
as often as the British. Now Soviets get to 
watch sexual barriers fall like dominoes 
in slow motion. Little Vera features a love 
scene—82 seconds of topless necking and 
a quick tickle under Vera’s dress—that 


has shot viewers’ eyebrows up through 


their hairlines. By American cable-TV 
standards the episode might be tame, but 
in a culture as repressed erotically as it is 
politically, Little Vera is big news. 

In another sense, all Soviet cinema 
has become sexy, a novel commodity on 







Spray paint and romance: my 


A world, sophisticated 
act i in Is It Easy to Be Young? moviegoers are avid to 
and jalya Negoda avoids ad- see what Soviet directors | 
vances in Little Vera are doing with their new- 





| a Movie Camera) remain at the core of ev- 


= the global culture mar- 
= ket. Little Vera opens this 
month in the US., after 
- playing the New Direc- 
tors/ New Films series at 
New York City’s Muse- 
um of Modern Art in tan- 
dem with Boris Frumin’s 
The Errors of Youth, shot 
in 1978 but just complet- 
ed this year. Eleven Sovi- 
et filmmakers are touring 
the U.S. with a Glasnost 
Film Festival, whose 22 
documentaries include 
robust exposés on Cher- 
nobyl, the Armenian re- 
volt and the war in Af- 
ghanistan. Around the 
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found freedom. 

Does freer mean better? Can liberal- 
ism guarantee artistry? Alas, no. Nor are 
today’s Soviet films likely to be superior to 
those of the first flush of revolution. Now 
that the specter of Stalinism has receded, 
another shadow haunts Soviet filmmakers, 
and it may be harder to escape. This is the 
legacy of Sergei Eisenstein, V.I. Pudovkin, 
Alexander Dovzhenko and Dziga Vertov, 
the giants of Soviet silent cinema. Their 
works (October, Mother, Earth, Man With 





ery film curriculum; movies are still made 
in the visual language they helped invent. 
D on’t expect some 21st century direc- 
tor to filch a scene from Little Vera 
the way David Lean, Brian De Palma and 
others have quoted the Odessa Steps se- 
quence from Eisenstein’s Potemkin. In its 
infancy, glasnost cinema is not great cine- | 
ma. For one thing, critical realism, the 
style of most glasnost films, eschews the 
bold editing effects and pristine iconogra- | 
phy of the Soviet silents. But style is subor- 
dinate to message just now; the priority is 
journalism, not art. Little Vera and her kin 
may remind Westerners of Britain’s gritty, 
earnest, kitchen-sink dramas of a genera- 
tion ago. The subject matter will be famil- 
iar too. To American eyes, the rebels with- 
out a cause in an alienated-teen drama like 
Valeri Ogorodnikov’s The Burglar are a | 
sight as nostalgic as Hula-Hoops. But in 
the U.S.S.R. these films play like bulletins 
from the front lines. So for audiences at 
home and abroad, the excitement of Soviet 
movies is not so much in their quality as in 
their very existence. 
This is no small triumph, considering 
the sorry history of repression exercised by 
Goskino, the state censorship board. For 
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SPECIAL REPORT: CASHING IN ON 
RISING SAVINGS RATES 


Rising interest rates have presented 
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any reason or none, Goskino could cut a 


| scene, ban a film, put a director out of work 

















or put him in jail. Sergei Paradjanov, a lyric 
poet in the Dovzhenko mold, spent nearly 
four years in prison. Andrei Tarkovsky, the 
greatest Soviet director since Eisenstein, 
filmed Andrei Rublev in 1966; the com- 
plete version was not shown publicly in the 
USS.R. until 1987, just after Tarkovsky 
died in exile. Alexander Askoldov’s The 
Commissar, filmed in 1967, was accused of 
“Zionist tendencies” and suppressed for 20 
years; Askoldov has yet to make another 
movie. Erakli Kvirikadze made his satire 
of Stalinism, The Swimmer, in 1981, but a 
crucial scene was deleted until 1987. The 
director stashed the offending footage in 
his refrigerator and waited. 


Ay ow comes the thaw, and the index of 
once prohibited films has become an 
honor roll. Enforced neglect has turned 
their directors into celebrities, legendary 
fighters in the film resistance. Frumin, 
who immigrated to the U.S. after The Er- 
rors of Youth, a bleak road movie, was 
shelved a decade ago, returned to Lenin- 
grad last year to finish editing the film. 
Elem Klimov, a tenacious renegade 
whose own films (the historical drama 
Agony, the peasant-revolt parable Fare- 
well) have been censored and suppressed, 
is the union’s first secretary, unlocking 
vaults and disarming the Goskino octo- 
pus. For the first time, a filmmaker runs 
the country’s movie industry. Not only 
have the insurgents stormed the winter 
palace, they are silting pretty in it. 

The danger is in believing Klimov 


and his colleagues can produce an ideal | 


creative climate. But Soviet filmmakers 
know not to expect too much. In Vyaches- 
lav Krishtofovich’s poignant comedy 
Lonely Woman Searching for a Life Com- 
panion, a seamstress places a personal ad 
on walls around her town. The results are 
dire. The first man to answer the ad in- 
sults her, tries to rob her and then leeches 
on her kind nature. A trio of Young Pio- 
neers, encouraged to take pity on the 
“sick and the lonely,” offers to take her 
for walks in the countryside. She nearly 
loses her job. She never finds Comrade 
Right. But in the last shot, her neighbor is 
tiptoeing down a night street, slapping her 
own ads on the walls. 

The first single woman is the Soviet 
moviemaker of yesterday, whose failed 
struggle made the new freedom possible. 
Her neighbor is today’s film artist, whose 
pictures are as artless as a cry for help and 
as urgent as the dream of a better future. It 
would be nice if the U.S.S.R. could produce 
a few masterpieces, as it did 60 years ago. 
But happy endings are, after all, the stuff of 
movies, not moviemaking. And what Sovi- 
et filmmaker would dare hope for more 
than a resolute beginning? 2 














OF JAGUAR’S V-12 
RACING EXPERIENCE. 





THE 1989 
JAGUAR XJ-S 





AN ELEGANT APPLICATION 





When it comes to V-I2 power, 
no one has more experience 
than Jaguar, on the track or on 
the road. 

Today, Jaguar leads the 
world in V-12 production. In 
1988, racing V-12 Jaguars won 
their second consecutive World 
Sports Car Championship and 
the world’s two toughest 
24-hour endurance races— 
Daytona and Le Mans. 

Powered by the production 
version of Jaguar’s race-proven, 
overhead cam V-12, the sleek 
and sensuous XJ-S performs in a 
manner befitting a true grand 
touring car. It offers the vivid 
response of 262 horsepower. Yet 
it moves with the silence and 
smoothness that only twelve 
cylinders can deliver. 

Inside, the driver and pas- 
sengers ride in quiet comfort 
and handcrafted Jaguar luxury. 
The 2+ 2 cabin is trimmed with 
lustrous burl walnut. Supple 
leather faces the front and rear 
seats, console and armrests.The 
new sports-contoured front 

seats incorporate power-variable 
lumbar support and tempera- 











ture-controlled heating elements. 

For 1989, the S-type’s impec- 
cable road manners have been 
further refined. An advanced 
anti-lock (ABS) braking system 
now complements the power- 
assisted, four-wheel disc brakes. 
Wider, V speed-rated tires, 
mounted on new spoke-pattern 
alloy wheels, sharpen the sure- 
footed abilities of Jaguar's 
renowned four-wheel indepen- 
dent suspension. 

The XJ-S also comes with 
the comforting assurance of 
Jaguar's extensive three-year! 
36,000-mile warranty and com- 
prehensive Service-On-Site™ 
Roadside Assistance Plan. Your 
dealer can provide details on 
this plan and on Jaguar's limited 
warranty, applicable in the USA 
and Canada. Test drive the most 
elegant application of Jaguar's 
V-12 experience. For the name 
of your nearest Jaguar dealer, 
call toll-free: 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
JAGUAR CARS INC., LEONIA, NJ 07605 


ENJOY TOMORROW. 
BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUAR XJ-S 






“Pm proud to 
be paying 
taxes in the 
United States. 
The only 
problem is, 

| could be 
just as proud 
for half the 


money.” 
— Arthur Godfrey 


The majority of Americans are 
now meeting with a profes- 
sional to prepare their tax re- 
turns—now you can increase 
the value and reduce the cost 
of that meeting with How to 
Prepare for a Meeting with Your 
Tax Proféssional. \n it, you'll 
find easy-to-use, forms, check- 
lists, and guidelines that can 
help you get the the best possi- 
ble refund. Paperback, $9.95. 


Available at bookstores every- 
where or call 1-800-PUB- 
BOOK to order. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
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FASHION 


Though no competition for Armani or 
Miyake, two young designers hope to 


banish the drab from Soviet closets 


COUTURE FOR THE COMRADES 


K atya Mikhulskaya giggles as she 
shows off her outfit—a red-and-gold- 
braided army jacket paired with a frilly 
white lace skirt—then coquettishly pulls up 
her hem to reveal black knee-high jack- 
boots. Mikhulskaya, 23, developed her the- 
ory of fashion from years of riding the Mos- 
cow metro, where she saw women wearing 
a tasteless hodgepodge because the state- 
controlled fashion indus- 
try had made it impossible 
for them to put together 
well-coordinated ward- 
robes. “When it comes to 
fashion in Moscow,” she 
says, “a sense of humor is 
especially important.” 
Her fellow designer, Ka- 
tya Fillipova, 29, pokes 
fun at Soviet icons; her 
creations include a por- 
trait of Lenin fastened toa 
rhinestone cross and sewn 
onto the jacket of a KGB 
border guard. 
Mikhulskaya and 
Fillipova are emerging 
leaders in the avant- 
garde underworld of So- 
viet fashion design. They 
labor over sewing ma- 
chines in cramped apart- 
ments shared by hus- 
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bands and children; every drawer is 
crammed with fabric, zippers and but- 
tons scrounged up in state stores and 
weekend flea markets. Thanks to their 
sardonic use of hallowed Soviet symbols, 
the two women cannot be members of the 
Society of Soviet Designers, and their 
styles are not bought by Dom Modeli, the 
state fashion center. 
Nonetheless, Filli- 
s pova and Mikhulskaya 
sell their designs (from 
= 100 rubles for a simple 
2 jacket to 1,000 rubles for a 
+ full suit) to a small group 
2 of relatively prosperous 
* rock musicians, artists 
8 and filmmakers. With the 
2 aid of newly relaxed trav- 


hoping to take their cre- 
ations to New York City 
this fall. Who knows? If 
the hammer-and-sickle 
designs become popular 
enough in the West, they 
may wind up as eagerly 
sought after items in a 
place that already covets 
such Western garb as T- 
shirts and dungarees: the 
Soviet Union 

—By Nancy Traver/Moscow 








el restrictions, the two are | 
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member of the government 


vich and Georgi Vladimov, they've 
begun little by little to publish me, and 
they're even allowing some limited 
criticism of the General Secretary. If 
things go any further... 

But that’s just the question. Will 
things go further? 

The Soviet system has aroused the 
interest and attention of the whole 
world as, perhaps, the most unusual 
and frightening phenomenon of the 
20th century. It is frightening because 
it lays claim to the future of all 
humanity and seizes more and more 
countries and spheres of influence, 
considering itself the ideal and or- 
dained end of the historical develop- 
ment of the entire world. It is so 
new, strong and extraordinary that at 
times even people nurtured in her 
womb, her children so to speak, per- 
ceive it as if it were some sort of mon- 
strosity or invasion from Mars, to 
which we ourselves, however, still be- 
long. We cannot have the calm per- 
spective provided by distance, inas- 
much as we are not simply historians 
but contemporaries and witnesses 
(and sometimes even participants) in 
this process. 

Working on a book about Soviet 
civilization, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the Soviet system is made 
up of massive, heavy blocks. It is well 
Suited to the suppression of human 
freedom, but not to revealing, nourish- 
ing and stimulating it. On the whole, it 
resembles an Egyptian pyramid built 
out of colossal stones, carefully assem- 
bled and ground to fit together. A 
mass of dead stone, an impressive 
monumentality of construction, which 
once served majestic ends now beyond 
our reach, a huge structure with such a 
modicum of useful space inside. In- 
side—the mummy, Lenin. Outside— 
the wind of the desert. Sand. That's 
the image 

And so we must ask, Can you re- 
build a pyramid into the Parthenon? 

































ecently a lot of people have asked me, Wouldn't you like 
to go back and live again in the Soviet Union? After all, 
now they're rebuilding the society, they've published 
Doctor Zhivago, they don’t arrest people anymore under Article 
“anti-Soviet propaganda and agitation”), 
conscience of Russia, academician Sakharov, 


Yes, I agree, things have changed. I tell my questioner that 
they've also published dissident writers such as Vladimir Voino- 
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ESSAY _ 
By Andrei Sinyavsky 
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is practically a 





Andrei Sinyavsky at his home near Paris 


Look at Gorbachev's Soviet Union through the 
eyes of Andrei Sinyavsky, and prepare to be 
astonished. As a literary critic in Moscow, Sin- 
yavsky for years secretly published bitter, 
moving short stories in the West under the 
pseudonym Abram Tertz. When Soviet offi- 
cials discovered Tertz’s real identity in 1965, 
they arrested Sinyavsky, along with his friend 
Yuli Daniel, another underground writer. Con- 
victed of “anti-Soviet acts” in a celebrated 
trial that for the first time drew the world’s at- 
tention to Moscow’s dissident movement, Sin- 
yavsky spent almost six years in a labor camp, 
Daniel five. Sinyavsky emigrated to Paris in 
1973, and Soviet authorities reluctantly per 

mitted him to return last January to attend the the 
funeral of his great friend Daniel. In the follow- 
ing pages, Sinyavsky reflects on those re- 
markable five days in Moscow, on Gorbachev, 
on the Soviet character and on whether his 
beloved country has indeed changed for good. 
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WOULD I MOVE BACK? 


The ancient Egyptian pyramids are rightly considered the most 
enduring of architectural forms—much more durable and solid 
than the Parthenon. And the legitimate question arises: Do pyra- 
mids lend themselves to perestroika? It would be possible, of 
course, to adorn them with decorative colonnades, to cover them 
with molding, to suspend Greek porticoes on them. But would 
these changes enhance them? Wouldn’t they spoil the funda- 
mental style and profile? 
I'm trying to use this transparent metaphor to explain why 


despite all my sympathy for the works 
of perestroika—\ share the doubts of 
many about the reforms that are be- 
ing called forth to rejuvenate the Sovi- 
et system in the democratic manner 

When perestroika began, I asked 
myself if perhaps I hadn't been mis- 
taken about the pyramid, But not long 
ago, I had the sad occasion to spend 
some time in Moscow. On the evening 
of Dec. 30, my friend Yuli Daniel 
died. If it had not been for his death, 
they would not have let me into Mos- 
cow. Moscow had been denying my 
wife Maria a visa for a year and a half. 
The Soviet consulate in Paris had in- 
formed us by telephone on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 30 of the latest denial 
Then, after two days of negotiations, 
they had to give us a visa. If they had 
not, a scandal would have broken out 
in the press. After all, for many 
years—since our arrest—my name 
has been inextricably linked with 
that of Daniel’s (Sinyavsky-Daniel, 
Daniel-Sinyavsky . . .). 

We didn’t arrive in time for the fu- 
neral. We flew in the day after, and 
we spent the five days that Moscow 


gave us at the home of Daniel’s widow | 


Trina Uvarova. 

Perhaps Daniel's death colored 
my impressions. Moscow seemed in- 
credibly dreary. I hadn't been there 


for 15 years. The darkness was strik- | 


ing. From the first moment, while we 
were still at the airport, it seemed as if 
the electricity had burned out and 
that the meager light was being sup- 
plied by a weak portable generator 
The sense of abandonment and home- 
lessness was aggravated by the piles of 
dirty, blackened snow along the sides 
of the dark streets. It hadn’t been like 
that before. Where were the street- 
lights? Where had the stately yard 
keepers, who used to clean Moscow, 
disappeared to? 

It’s good that at least they're writ- 
ing about all this in the newspapers 











Translated by Catharine Theimer Nepomnyashchy 
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Glasnost provides salvation from 
psychological destitution. But it’s 
still a long way from physical evi- 
dence of perestroika. The gypsy 
cabdriver who drove us from the 
airport remarked in a melancholy 
tone of voice on the neglected 
roads, filled with potholes, over 
which we, swearing, were bounc- 
ing: “So have ended many great 
empires!” I was amazed at the dar- 
ing and aesthetic exactness of his 
maxims. In my time, people didn’t 
talk so freely... 

At the market near the ceme- 
tery, where we were buying flowers, 
someone tried to photograph our 
group. A watchwoman objected, 
“It's forbidden to photograph 
the market! The director doesn’t 
allow it!” Why? Wasn't it because 
the market was catastrophically 
empty? 

If the neglected appearance of 
the city inspired pity and bitterness, 
the people who lived in it aroused 
joy by their calm dignity and the 
maturity of their judgments. It seemed as if the electric light, 
which was so dim on the streets, had moved into their hearts and 
souls and had been rekindled in their illuminated faces. During 
the time allotted to us in Moscow, we encountered a mass of peo- 
ple, many of whom we had never met before as well as old 
friends. Mostly they were part of the constant stream of people 
who flowed through Daniel's apartment from morning until late 
at night. Asa result, I can judge the striking change in the minds 
and moods of Muscovites. 

The Soviet intelligentsia, particularly the young intelligen- 
tsia, these days are experiencing the enthusiasm and the happi- 
ness of speaking freely on a scale never before allowed them—in 
their entire history. All anyone can think of is 
how to find time to read something new or to 
publish something new while g/asnost still ex- 
ists! Never before, I admit, have I read so many 
contemporary, current works of Soviet literature 
and journalism. And never with such intense in- 
terest. It seems as if the very foundations of the 





Sinyavsky and Daniel at Pasternak’s funeral (1960) 





It isa lot 
easier to 
print Doctor 


tile to the natural condition of free- 
dom, into which society is trying to 
move. If the society becomes free, 
who will pay for this whole swollen 
staff of dependents—specialists in 
the suppression of freedom? 

The KGB tried in every way pos- 
sible to hamper and restrict my 
contacts, and intentionally created 
a flagrant show of vigilant shadow- 
ing, as if trying to force me out of 
my native city. Observers stood 
tramping their feet outside the 
building the whole time. Maria 
swore at them: “How can they 
stand there like that without doing 
anything! Give them each a shovel. 
At least they could clear the side- 
walk in front of the building.” 

When we stopped for an hour 
or so at the dacha (twelve miles 
outside Moscow) where Daniel 
spent the last years of his life, 
the police turned up unexpectedly 
and announced in embarrassment 
that as foreigners we were “‘violat- 
ing a forbidden zone.” The good- 
natured policemen did little to hide the fact that they were being 
forced to draw up a report on the orders of the KGB, The quiet 
snowfall beyond the window, reminding us of an old-style Rus- 
sian winter, was our reward for this “violation.” 

But in Moscow I was a welcome guest. I had not experienced 
such a surge of love and warmth in a long time. Perhaps only 
once before in my life had I been accorded a similar welcome— 
when they brought me to the camp. But that was given to me by 
those zeks, who, like myself, were classified as “particularly dan- 
gerous state criminals.’ They greeted me as a brother, and the 
more furiously the newspapers stigmatized and the authorities 
pressured Daniel and me, the better they treated me. . . 

A protracted ideological civil war is being 
waged in our homeland. Not long before our de- 
parture from Paris for Moscow we received a 
letter from a well-known Moscow poet: 

“Today everything is gloomy and vacillat- 
ing, a lot of people are hoping for a bloodletting, 
for atrocities and cruelties with all the ‘ancient 
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Soviet system must be on the point of reeling just . h; attributes’: tyranny, the iron fist, a threatening 
from the change in the tone and language of to- Zhivag othan master, army order. Already from every quarter 
day's literature. Of course, this is prepa But to produce ra are binges to ves Ogonyok ote Vi- 
it’s amusing to note in passing the extent to at eee tali Korotich; he irritates them more than any- 
which the whole iron structure of the Soviet salami. thing else, and now the hosts of the ‘loyal and 


state rests on language, on trite bureaucratic 

phrases. Just blow on it, and it will fall! We are 

witnessing, for the umpteenth time, that magical attitude toward 
the word peculiar to Russians, to Russian literature and to all So- 
viet society. 

But most important, the fear that is characteristic of Soviet 
people has disappeared. And this despite the obvious, although 
not always visible, presence of the KGB, which accompanied us. 
Sometimes it seemed almost indecent: after all, this shadowing 
and spying were transpiring over a fresh grave. Or should the 
death of an old camp inmate and scapegrace writer be arranged 
just as he had lived? 

At times I think that thanks to g/asnost, the organs of the 
KGB are growing out of all proportion. After all, now they have to 
spy On so many suspicious people, to listen in on the voice of the 
crowd and to keep a hand on the pulse, on the throat of public 
opinion! Perestroika is not profitable for the KGB, which is hos- 








prudent’ are marching on him ... No matter 

what those who are optimistic about perestroika 
say to you—the situation is very grave, and it’s a dreadful time to 
live, an enormous stock of malice has accumulated, oceans of 
worthless money, the fury of poverty, hunger and homelessness, 
of ethnic hostility and contempt—all this is bursting forth from 
the depths and is being channeled against the intelligentsia, 
which have ungratefully forgotten that under the Genius of All 
Times and Peoples prices went down every year, there was order 
and every national group knew its place.” 

If the magazine New Times publishes an interview with Lev 
Kopelev, a well-known Russian dissident who today supports 
perestroika from his home in Cologne, then the newspaper 
Sovetskaya Rossiya attacks Kopelev in the best traditions of 
Stalinist phraseology, explaining in the same breath that Kopelev 
is a Jew. This recalls the old Russian round-dance game 
in which one group of dancers sings, “And we the millet 
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ESSAY 


have sown and sown ...” 
And the other answers, 
“And we the millet shall 
trample, trample...” 

The Russian intellec- 
tual, by his very nature a 
liberal and a democrat, is 
arrayed against the Rus- 
sian nationalist, who is al- 
ways trying to trample into 
the ground what the demo- 
crats try to sow. 

The verbal tempest 
testifies, among other 
things, to the steadfast con- 
servatism of this society, 
which wrings its hands and 
craves its perestroika but 
simply doesn’t budge. It 
has turned out to be a lot 
easier to print Boris Paster- 
nak’s novel Doctor Zhivago than to produce salami. And if 
there’s no salami, little by little glasnost will die away as well. 
Besides the bureaucracy, the huge army, the KGB, the necessity 
of holding on to the republics and other countries in “socialist 
cooperation,” the inertia of the masses, who have forgotten how 
to display individual initiative after being deprived of 
it for so many years—all hang like weights on the legs of the 
country... 

I am far from saying that glasnost and perestroika are noth- 
ing but a smoke screen released by a clever hand to deceive the 
population of Russia and the West about impending “liberating 
reforms.” I rejoice in glasnost, proclaimed by “General Dissi- 
dent” Gorbachev, who has translated some of Sakharov's ideas 
into the language of the party. Still, it’s hard to shake off the ex- 
pectation, born of experience, that one fine day 
all this perestroika will turn back on itself along 
the tried-and-true path to new “stagnations” 





Daniel and Sinyavsky at a dacha near Moscow (1960-61) 








remains war. The Pamyat 
society, with its anti-Semit- 
ic, pogrom-promoting sen- 
timents, is the alternative 
to glasnost. 

We felt the slanting, 
deadly shadow of the KGB, 
which falls over Moscow, 
for the last time at the bor- 
der and in customs when 
we were leaving for Paris. 
I've never seen such a 
crowd of border guards, 
nor have I ever seen such a 
surplus of personnel work 
so slowly and take so long, 
examining our passports 
and luggage. What were 
they guarding? Our de- 
spoiled homeland? 

They threw themselves 
on manuscripts, telephone numbers, addresses, receipts from Pa- 
risian dry cleaners. My wife, corrupted by Western notions about 
personal inviolability, couldn’t understand for the life of her 
what business CUSTOMS had with her intimate correspon- 
dence and assorted panties and bras. She told the customs offi- 
cers in some detail what she thought of them, and they, huffing 
dolefully, continued to read our personal papers: “Call Zhenya in 
the morning . . . don’t forget about Yura ... Sima... Sonya... 
Lyusya. . . In the evening—157-29-09 . . .” My wife didn’t let up. 
I was bored. Why were they doing all this? After all, they didn’t 
confiscate anything . . . Were they just trying to spoil the mood? 
Were they sniffing out bits and pieces now to remember for the 
future? Are they just waiting for the present freedom to end, and 
everything they find now will be usable then as operational ma- 
terial? Or perhaps it’s simpler and cruder—they 
don’t want us to forget ourselves and give way to 
euphoria. “We, the KGB, are the masters here. 


and “freezes,” as has happened so many times We are We can do anything here, we can peep into any 
before. In the Soviet Union it is easier to forbid experiencing hole—either from above or from below, and you 
fragile “freedoms” than to grant them and in- ; have no business coming here.” So we knew 
culcate them. enlightened whom we were dealing with! 

We find that attempts at democratization o- At passport control, Maria asked a severe 
are possible only with the collusion of a leader- absolutism, and and inaccessible young border guard, “Why are 
ship that has the courage to introduce freedom God grant that it you so serious? Please smile!” The border guard 
in carefully prescribed doses. Democracy is be- : : loudly stamped her passport—and suddenly he 
ing introduced by order of the authorities, who continues. smiled. My wife said, “Try to smile more often. 


at any moment can expand it or restrict it at 


Then your life will be more interesting and easi- 





will. Coercion is a condition of “freedom.” 

Hence the inconsistency and timidity of perestroika, which 
seems to be afraid of its own shadow, constantly glancing back 
over its shoulder at its own “stagnant” past. 

We have no reason to doubt the sincerity of Gorbachev's 
good beginnings and intentions. All the same, the final foothold 
of Soviet liberalism and of Russian sovereignty remains the 
goodwill of the Little Father Czar and his faithful courtiers. We 
are experiencing a period of enlightened absolutism, and God 


grant that it continue. As always, tyranny serves as the only | 


guarantor of progress and enlightenment in Russia. 

Having called Gorbachev, according to the standards of the 
Brezhnev era, “Dissident No. 1” (for which I've already been 
harshly criticized in the ever vigilant émigré press), I am not at 
all inclined to idealize him. Gorbachev, like many in the Soviet 
leadership, passed through long bureaucratic training before he 
became a leader. The burden of those same traditions with 
which he is struggling so selflessly lies on him as well. He is not, I 
think, by nature a liberal but a pragmatist. 

All the same, the only alternative to Gorbachev's perestroika 





er to live. . ..’ Thus we bade farewell to Moscow. 


“Well, even so,” the correspondent persists, “aren't you think- 
ing of returning to the Soviet Union?” The very posing of the ques- 
tion seems incorrect to me. As long as we are asked such questions, 
it’s clear that we can’t talk about any serious perestroika, Why, for 
example, when the English writer Graham Greene moved to 
France, didn’t anyone ask him whether or not he was planning to 
return to England? Who cares where Graham Greene lives—in 
England or in France? And Hemingway, he lived quite peacefully 
in Cuba (can you imagine! on an island!) and didn’t hurry back to 
his Great Homeland. But Russia, it seems, possesses particular ad- 
vantages (borders, the KGB, internal passports, patriotism, peres- 
troika, nostalgia) that for some reason must be satisfied. The 
whole world begs you: Since you're a Russian writer, live in Russia. 
Especially since there’s perestroika! 

Seventeen years before my own (physical) emigration, I emi- 
grated from Russia in my books, and I don’t regret it. In the final 
analysis, isn’t it all the same where the body of a writer dwells, if 
his books belong to Russia? i] 
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BUT WILL THE CHEERS LAST? 


These posters by Soviet artists are designed to rally Mikhail Gorbachev's countrymen around 
his crusade. One notes the year Gorbachev came to power and began wiping away the grime of 
history that has dimmed Lenin’s revolution. The other presents the current leader as maestro, 
‘Bravo!’ as he puts his own gloss on a score written by V.I. Lenin. 


‘ 


winning a rousing 
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people drive home the GM car or truck of 
their dreams than any other financial 
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And now there's Sm “ by GMAC: 
an excellent alternati uying that lets 
you, as a qualified lessee, drive away In 
your new GM car or t! h low monthly 
payments, without t) a lot of your 
money. 
*Not available in all stat 


GMAC: EASY, CONVENIENT AND 
RIGHT AT YOUR GM DEALER 

You can find GMAC financing and SmartLease 
in the same place you find your dream car 
or truck: right at your GM dealer. One-stop 
shopping makes it easy and convenient. 

Remember, the most economical way to 
finance a vehicle is to pay down as much as 
you comfortably can and to pay the balance 
aS SOON as you can. So make the GM car or 
truck of your dreams a reality with 
financing or SMarTLEAsE by AC. For 
details and qualifications, see your GM 
dealer today. 

GMAC is an Equal Credit Opportunity 
Company. 


GMAC 


OFFICIAL SPONSOR OF 
AMERICA'S DREAMS* 
Chevrolet « Pontiac - Oldsmobile 
Buick - Cadillac * GMC Truck 
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cE PEA 


IF REFRESHMENT. 


iT A REFRESHIN GLY Y LOW PRI ICE. 






0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 






SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 







AVAILABLE IN FULL- FLAVOR & LIGHTS. 


